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INTRODUCTION. 



Joseph Tuckermak has been, for a generation 
past, revered in Boston as one of its benefactors. 
To the system inaugurated by him it may fairly be 
said that Boston owes it that in every revulsion 
of business, or in any great calamity, her ordinary 
institutions of charitable relief have proved suffi- 
cient for whatever exigency. To those systems the 
city of Boston owes it that there does not exist in 
her borders any focus of misery and crime, — the 
dread of the authorities of government, and the 
jshame of the ministers of religion. Poverty, crime, 
and pauperism there are in Boston, but for the 
most part they may be regarded not as chronic nor 
as endemic, but as, to a large extent, importations 
from without, or abnormal and exceptional. This 
happy condition may be fairly said to be in a large 
measure the result of the views which Dr. Tucker- 
man inculcated, and of plans which he suggested. 

" He knew the difference between pauperism 
and poverty." 

This remark of Baron Degerando regarding Dr. 
Tuckerman would be a most honorable epitaph for 
him. It is because people who want to relieve 
occasional or " sporadic " poverty do not know how 
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to avoid making " paupers " of those withi wLioin 
they deal, that alms-giving is, in general, so mis- 
chievous, and that the distributions of charity, so 
called, are in general so unsatisfactory. In Dr. Tuck- 
erman's work, and in his reports of it, there is no lack 
of the most, tender affection for the poor ; but there 
is the most resolute determination, at the same 
time, to raise them and not to degrade them. And 
no plan of charity relief for one instant confuses 
or deceives him. However attractive or brilliant 
the present promise may be, if the man or woman 
relieved is injured by the "relief," he knows the 
Sodom's apple even in the glory of its beauty. 

The thousand evils which certainly follow from 
reckless distribution of alms are so great that any 
man of sense or of prudence like Dr. Tuckerman's 
resolutely studies the methods of abating them. 
His duty is " to prevent pauperism," or the condi- 
tion of chronic poverty. But a person as humane 
as he remembers all along that no theory of pre- 
vention must be so severe as to compel suffering for 
any child of God. As Dr. Bellows puts it admi- 
rably, " The man is greater than humanity." The 
reconciliation of oi^r duty to the individual poor 
man on the one hand, and our duty to society on the 
other, in preventing pauperism, is the great merit 
of Dr. Tuckerman's work. 

Dr. Tuckerman rendered this critical and essen- 
tial service to his native city in several years of 
duty as a " minister at large." He was first 
appointed to this service on the 6th of November, 
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1826, under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association. 
That Association had then but just been organized, 
and the appointment of Dr. Tuckerman was one of 
its first enterprises. The necessity for such an 
appointment had attracted the attention of the 
leading clergymen of the city, and it will be found 
alluded to in the memoirs of Dr. Channing and 
Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., as a matter which they had 
close at heart. For six years he maintained this * 
ministry alone. In August, 1832, Mr. Charles F. 
Barnard was appointed as his assistant, and in Octo- 
ber of the same year Mr. Frederic T. Gray took 
part in the same ministry. 

Meanwhile, the extension of the operations of the 
Unitarian Association seemed to make it desirable 
that this ministry should be placed under the direc- 
tion of an independent organization, and in the 
year 1834 the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
was formed for that purpose. 

In the summer of 1833, after completing the 
valuable report which makes the last chapter in 
this volume. Dr. Tuckerman sailed for Europe in 
the hope of recovering his health, which was, at 
that time, very delicate. In Liverpool and in 
London the interest excited by him regarding the 
mission in which he had been engaged led to the 
formation in each city of a similar "ministry at 
large," maintained by the Unitarian churches. 
These organizations are still in efficient operation. 
After his return he published a little book on the 
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" Principles and Results of the Ministry at Large in 
Boston," which was published in 1838. His health 
continued to decline, and he died at Havana, in 
Cuba, April 20th, 1840, at the age of sixty-two. 

It will be seen, therefore, that his most efficient 
work in the ministry which interested him so 
profoundly was rendered in the seven years fol- 
lowing 1826. In this time he made regular reports 
of his duty, at first quarterly and afterwards semi- 
annually. These little pamphlets, which are full 
of practical suggestions, going even into the detail 
of the work of a ''minister at large," are now very 
rare. Yet they refer to subjects quite as impor- 
tant now as they were then. And his discussion 
of those subjects has an especial value, because it 
was conducted under circumstances which were on 
the whole more favorable for a just and for a gen- 
eral view of the position than we enjoy now. 

The enormous emigration of Irish and German 
emigrants had not then deranged every provision, 
which may be called normal, for the relief of the 
poor, and the size of the city 'was not so great but 
that one man could take a comprehensive view of 
it, and could suggest systems almost ideal, both in 
their range and in their simplicity, which might be 
immediately put into action. 

It may be added that Dr. Tuckerman was sur- 
rounded and sustained by a very remarkable body 
of men, who were especially pledged to those the- 
ories of life which rest on the dignity and even the 
divinity of human nature, and which in mere con- 
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sistencv must be tested in strenuous effort for the 
elevation of the poor. It is enough to name Dr. 
Channing, Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., Dr. Gannett, Dr. 
Pierpont, not to mention men who are still living, 
to show what was the attitude of the clergy who 
were interested in this movement. But the active 
energy of the movement was given to it by a body of 
laymen, of high position and character, who believed 
in the theology with which those men's names are 
identified, and were glad to have an opportunity to 
test it, though in the solution of the most diflScult 
problems in an enterprise immediately under their 
own eye. Among many others who are no longer 
living, we may name George Ticknor, Jonathan 
Phillips, Patrick Tracy Jackson, Nathan Appleton, 
Amos and Abbot Lawrence, and Stephen Fairbanks, 
as men who believed in the dignity of human nature, 
and did not believe in the total innate depravity of 
man. Like the clergymen with whom they were 
united in various enterprises for the moral and 
social improvement of the city of Boston, the}^ 
addressed themselves to the work in hand with a 
loyal confidence in the possibilities of the people 
for whom they were working. Such men set on 
foot, first, the ministry at large, of which the ob- 
jects are sufiiciently defined in "this volume; sec- 
ond, the Society for Prevention of Pauperism, now 
known as the Industrial Aid Society, in direct 
response to appeals and suggestions made by Dr. 
Tuckerman, and, at a later period, following an ad- 
mirable example given in New York, '' The Boston 
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Provident Society." It would be safe to say that 
some eJBFort in each of the three directions indicated 
by these three great organizations is necessary in 
every scientific plan of poor relief; that is to say, 
the central exertion must be to improve the morale 
of the people whom you would relieve ; next, you 
must be prepared, at all corners and at all sides, to 
check the growth of chronic or endemic pauper- 
ism, which is a disease which may be met, abated, 
and prevented as certainly as small-pox can be ; 
and thirdly, that it is only in proportion as you 
attend to these two necessities that you will take 
any satisfaction in your efforts for the relief of the 
poor. 

On each of these subjects Dr. Tuckerman spoke 
in his successive reports with^ the advantage of 
illustration drawn from his personal experience. 
As has been said, however, these reports are now 
very rare ; there are few complete sets of them to 
be found anywhere. As they meet, almost prophet- 
ically, the most dangerous delusions in the business 
of relieving the poor, it has seemed advisable to 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Piety, 
Knowledge, and Virtue, to reprint such parts of 
them as have a permanent value. The officers of 
that society believe that the volume will become in 
some sort a handbook for those* who have in charge 
any of the varied duties connected with the care of 
the poor in large cities. 

There is no doubt that this care is often discour- 
aging to the last degree. Many an enthusiastic 
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Christian man or woman, who has engaged person- 
ally in the work of charity with zeal and devotion, 
has stopped aghast at the end of a winter, with the 
horrid certainty that more hurt has been done than 
good to the people whom he meant or whom she 
meant to relieve. " I can ruin the best familv in 
Boston by giving them a cord of wood in the wrong 
way." This was the verdict of one of the most 
experienced and most successful of Boston's almo- 
ners to the poor. Were it only as a guide to such 
persons, the study of Dr. Tuckerman's reports- 
would render service of the first value. 

Another class of people who do not do much in 
the way of charity, talk a great de«il about it, 
sometimes in a sentimental way, sometimes in a 
flippant way. They recommend absurd charities 
in the first case ; they say all charities create want 
and crime in the second. It is for the advantage 
of the whole community, that in the face of both 
these classes of chatterers, the scientific treatment 
of the subject by a man who had mastered it should 
be presented. It is to be hoped that the common- 
sense of a volume like this may at the least check 
a good many of the sentimental follies which are 
apt to appear at the beginning of every hard win- 
ter, and may save the mortification which is sure to 
follow such follies when such a winter comes to an 
end. 

Having determined to reprint what I may call 
the permanent parts of these reports, the officers of 
the society requested Rev. E. H. Danforth, himself 
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a judicious and careful minister at large, to make 
the proper selections. He has fulfilled this duty 
with great care and success. We have not thought 
it advisable to reproduce the reports in their chrono- 
logical order. He has grouped the different sub- 
jects in such a way that the ^several discussions 
illustrate each other ; and, as will be seen, in some 
cases a chapter of this book is made up from sev- 
eral different reports. It was, of course, impossible 
to avoid some repetition in a book made up from 
such materials. And we have not thought it nec- 
essary to strike out a passage in any instance 
because it repeated' a statement made before. But 
it will be found at once that in Dr. Tuckerman's 
mind the whole subject was a science, and that in hi^ 
several reports he considered himself as treating 
different parts of that science ; so that even in a 
collection of papers prepared in different years he 
never for a long discussion twice traverses the 
same ground. 

The reader should be referred to his published 
work " On the Importance of the Ministry at 
Large." It treats at more length the subject which 
is discussed in the first chapter of this volume. 

The ministry at large, which was begun by Dr. 
Tuckerman in Boston, and so fully illustrated by 
him in the reports which are here collected, is now 
carried on by ten ministers who are sustained in 
this work by a union of the Unitarian churches of 
Boston, known as " The Benevolent Fraternity." 
Most of the suggestions made by him for the im- 
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provement of the social condition of things as he 
found them have been met in one way or another. 
The truant officers, the Pawners' Bank, the Indus- 
trial Aid Society, the union of the benevolent soci- 
eties, are all so many efforts to meet necessities 
which he has described in these reports. The 
reader must in all cases remember the date of the 
repoi-t Avhich he is reading. 

It was, to a certain extent, in our power to have 
brought up to the present date the statistics by 
which the reports are illustrated: but to attempt 
this would have been only to interweave our own 
work with the author's, and to connect with his 
argument facts which he could not have known. 
We have been satisfied, therefore, in most instances, 
with such a rearrangement of his discussions as we 
have described. 

For the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
' edge, Piety, and Charity, 

Edward E. Hale. 
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• CHAPTER I. 

OF THE NEED FOB A MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 

A CONSIDERABLE interest having been excited, both 
in England and in New York, in the cause of establish- 
ing a ministry at large for the poor of cities, I have liad 
some communication with gentlemen in those places 
upon Uiis subject. A very favorable impression, I find, 
has been made of the claims of this ministry ; and there 
is not only a readiness, but a strong disposition in many, 
at once to establish and to support it. The difficulty, 
however, I am told, which presses with the greatest 
force against this object, is that of obtaining fit instru- 
ments for the service. But this difficulty, I apprehend, 
is not in the fact that there ai'e not suitable instruments 
enough at hand for the work. I can hardly believe, 
.among the great numbei^s who are consecrating them- 
selves to the Christian ministry, and, above all, if we 
look to the almost equal numbers who are now devoting 
themselves, with unexampled zeal and energy, to the 
various objects of Christian philanthropy, that many, 
and that more than are wanted cannot be found, who 
are suited to make this ministry one of the greatest of 
blessings which can be extended to cities. The difficulty, 

B 
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I imagine, of finding fit instruments for it, arises from 
the want of distinct conceptions of its objects, and of 
the means of accomplishing them. In some important 
respects the service is a new one ; and the experiment 
of its usefulness and claims has yet been but very par- 
tially made. Even those who have been the longest 
engaged in it, have much to learn of the duties and 
interests which are involved in it. We may, however, 
give the results of our observation and experience in 
the work; and these, perhaps, will furnish the best 
lights which can be obtained, respecting the qualifica- 
tions of the instruments which are to be sought for it. 
Happy shall I be, if, by any exposition I can give of 
the objects of this ministry, and of the principles of 
operation which have been adopted in it, I may do 
any thing to induce those who are qualified to offer 
themselves for the service; and thus forward in any 
measure the benevolent designs of those who are wait- 
ing only for the agents whom they may commission 
and employ in it. 

Allow me, however, before I enter upon this topic, to 
express my ardent desire that the friends of this minis- 
try will do what they can, in its first establishment, to 
secure its permanency, by appointing those alone to it 
who will be disposed to devote to it their hearts and 
their lives, I should be deeply sorry to see this ofiice 
made a mere stej)ping-stone to the ministry in our 
churches; and, certainly, not less sorry to see men 
called to it, who, having shown their incapacity in 
every other department of useful exertion, have there- 
fore been thought to be at least qualified to act as 
ministers of the poor. The truth is, that if this minis- 
try shall be committed to incompetent, however zealous 
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agents, it may be an instrument for the increase, rather 
than the prevention of the evils it is intended to stay 
and to coiTect ; and it will very soon be followed, first 
by the distrust, and then by the discouragement, even 
of those who were the most earnest of its supporters. 
Here, indeed, is not only scope, but demand, as well for 
the energies of intellect and of judgment, as for the 
zeal of affection and of benevolence ; nor do I believe 
that there is any better school for the cultivation of the 
intellectual and moral nature than is to be found in this 
service. 

I have been accustomed to speak of this office as a 
ministry at large for the poor of cities. This has not 
arisen from any general objection to the term missioiv- 
aryy as applied to the service. No one has a higher 
respect than I have for the office of a Christian mis- 
sionary. When I first entered upon the service in 
which I am now engaged, I felt a happiness to which 
no language can give expression, in the thought, " I am 
now a missionary to the poor." But after I had passed 
a year in this work, and had learned something of the 
extent of the field in which I was laboring ; of the con- 
dition, and the character, and wants, intellectual and 
moral, of the subjects of this ministry ; of the variety 
of the objects constantly demanding attention, and the 
diversified modes of operation that are required in it ; 
and, above all, when I perceived that little compara- 
tively could be done that was effectual of much good, 
till the minister was trained for the service by discipline 
and experience, and till he had obtained also the de- 
cided respect and confidence, and even affection, of 
those with whom he should become connected in this 
office; I then felt the importance of making this a per- 
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manent ministry/. In my first semi-annual report of the 
second year of my service, I therefore proposed this 
permanent ministry, and called it " A ministry at large 
for the poor of cities." I have no strong predilection 
for this mode of designating the office. But I am 
greatly desirous of seeing — or if this may not be, that 
others should see — a new class of ministers arising for 
this service, who will consecrate themselves wholly to 
it. The continuance of a minister in this office, and in 
the place where he shall exercise it, is, I think, of far 
more importance than in that of our churches. Nay, 
more, I venture to say that a minister will not only be 
able to do thrice the good in the fifth year in which he 
shall labor in this field, which he could do in the first; 
but that, at the close of each successive year in it, if he 
shall possess the true spirit of his ministry, he will find 
his soul bound to it by stronger ties, — by ties, the dis- 
ruption of which would be among the most painful of 
flhe trials he could be called to bear. Let it then be 
called, if so it shall be preferred to call it, a missionary 
service. But I beseech its patrons and supporters to 
seek for it men who will give to it all their faculties and 
all tlieir days. And I equally beseech those who may 
be disposed to engage in this good work, to enter upon 
it with the sentiment, if they shall find themselves 
suited for it, that for this work they will live, and in 
this work they will die. If such a ministry can be 
obtained, — and it should be demanded till it is ob- 
tained, — and made commensurate with that part of 
the population of cities which is not under the pastoral 
charge of the ministers of their churches, not only will 
much thus be done to supersede the necessity of the 
cumbrous police which is now thought to be essential 
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to large cities, but by this means, and by this means 
only, can the divinely benevolent design of our Lord, 
in regard to this part of the population of cities, be 
accomplished, that they shall be blessed, or made happy, 
here and hereafter, through his gospel. 

I come then to the question. The objects of this min- 
istry, and the principles of operation in it, what are 
they ? By giving such an answer as I may to these 
questions, something may perhaps be done to aid any 
one who is interested in the subject to decide, either 
respecting himself or another, whether he have the 
qualifications that are required for it. 

First, then, let us look at the objects of this ministry. 
What are they ? What are their claims upon us ? What 
are our responsibilities in regard to them ? 

I assume — and may I not? — that the gospel of 
Christ is to be preached to all who shall be willing to 
hear it ; and to the poorest and most ignorant, as well 
as to the wisest and richest of men. How, then, I would 
ask, are the great body of the poor of cities to be blessed 
through the gospel, or the religion of Christ ? By the 
ministry which is established in the churches of cities? 
As our religion is now administered in these churches, 
this cannot be. In these churches, or religious societies, 
there are often more than two hundred, and some- 
times more than three hundred, families which de- 
mand the personal attentions of their ministers. They 
demand also not only careful and laborious prepara- 
tions for the public instructions of Sunday, but other 
occasional, and, it may be, frequently recuning, services, 
which require the retirement and study of the minister 
who would wisely and profitably discharge them. And 
yet, while no large city in Christendom has ever com- 
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prehended in its religious societies more than three- 
fourths of its inhabitants; and while, in many cities, 
even a much larger proportion of their inhabitants has 
for ages been unconnected with any of their churches or 
religious societies, the guilt of leaving this large number 
uncared for, with respect to their spiritual condition, 
their moral exposures, and the objects of the gospel 
concerning them, seems hardly to have occurred to the 
mind of the most zealous and philanthropic believers of 
the religion of Christ. Because each religious society 
has some who are poor among its members, and because 
we have been accustomed to the spectacle of well-tilled 
churches, and of quiet streets on Sundays, it has there- 
fore been inferred that all is well in regard to the means 
for the religious instruction of all. But it is now 
known that evQn in our favored city — and the sun 
shines not on one containing an equal number of inhab- 
itants in which better provision is made for religious as 
well as for other instruction — there are thousands who 
were under no pastoral care, and were in the way of no 
direct religious influences, till a special ministry was 
instituted for them. It is, then, for such as these, 
wherever they are to be found, that I would plead for a 
new and a distinct ministry. It is for those who, from 
the want of suitable attire, or from the frequency of 
their removals from one part of a city to another; or 
from the charge of young children whom they cannot 
leave ; or from the pride which revolts from appearing 
in a free seat ; or ffom insensibility and indifference to 
all the interests and claims of religion ; or from vice 
and recklessness; or from feebleness, or sickness, or 
old age, are seldom, and perhaps never, to be seen in 
our churches. And is not Christian instruction as impor- 
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tant for these classes of our fellow-beings, as it is for 
those who form our religious societies ? And will it not, 
to a very great extent at least, if it can be wisely and 
affectionately administered to them, bring to th^m an 
inestimable blessings? 

But I must speak more definitely of the specific ob- 
jects of this ministry. I would say, then, that they may 
be divided into three classes. In the first class I would 
place the pastoral charge, and the religious instruction 
of the poor. These are its highest objects. In the 
second class I would comprehend all those offices of 
Christian sympathy and kindness which are called for 
by the various necessities and sufferings of the poor. 
These are, indeed, ofl^ces which any Christian friend 
might perform for them; for which the poor need a 
friend, and often know not where to look for one ; and 
by performing which, the minister may not only commu- 
nicate very great immediate relief and happiness, but 
incidentally be an instrument for the prevention of much 
evil, and even of advancing the highest objects of his 
ofiice. And in the third class I would place the ser- 
vices which the minister may perform by the commu- 
nications he may make respecting poverty and the poor 
to the more favored classes ; by the influences he may 
exert in calling forth kindly and Christian sentiments 
in these classes towards each other ; and by the aid he 
may give in the various measures, both private and 
public, which may be taken either for the remedy or 
the prevention of pauperism and crime. Let me say a 
few words respecting each of these departments of the 
service to which I wish to call public attention, and in 
which I am greatly desirous to engage a strong and an 
extended interest. 
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ThfiLOl^ects of this ministry which belong to the first 
class-aj^e^ in truth, no other than those which our Lord 
announced as objects of his own ministry, when he 
applied to himself the language in which Isaiah had 
spoken of the long promised Messiah, "The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach glad tidings to the poor." A minister at large 
is to seek out, and to connect himself in this office 
with, as many as he can of the families of the poor 
who belong to no religious society, and are regularly 
visited by no minister. In these families he is to be a 
religious teacher, a Christian pastor. These families 
are to constitute his flock, his charge. By this minis- 
try, therefore, the whole body of the poor are to be 
made, as they cannot otherwise be made, the objects of 
a Christian interest. They are to be instructed in the 
principles of. the Christian faith, of a Christian life, 
and of the Christian salvation. Jesus Christ is to be 
made known to them in his character, his offices, his 
life, and his death. His precepts, his promises, his 
warnings, his consolations, in all their comprehensive- 
ness and simplicity, are to be brought distinctly before 
the minds and addressed to the hearts of the poorest, 
and even the most degraded and despised of our fellow- 
beings. I^ then, it has been clearly proved that it is 
practicable, b)'' this ministry, to extend this Christian 
instruction and care to multitudes, who otherwise would 
not receive them ; if parents and children, who would 
otherwise be living in heathenish darkness, may be 
brought to open their minds to religious knowledge, and 
to put forth their efforts for a religious character ; and if 
these objects are not to be attained but by the institu- 
tion and maintenance of a ministry distinct from that 
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of the religious congregations of a city, is it not a 
solemn duty of those who are dedicating themselves 
to the office of the Christian ministry to look to this 
among the other fields of labor which the gospel is 
opening before them ? And then, too, are not the obli- 
gations of maintaining this^inistry as unequivocal, and 
as imperative, as are those of supporting the ministry 
in our churches ? 

Direct religious instruction, however, forms but one, 
though without doubt the most important, department 
of this service. Objects of the second-class ^re jSaily, 
and almost hourly, forcing themselves upon our atten- 
tion, and soliciting our care. The condition of the class 
of the poor which falls under the charge of a minister 
at large is one which calls for almost every possible form 
and exercise of Christian benevolence. I do not mean 
only, or principally, that they are experiencing almost 
every possible kind of physical want. Yet these wants 
must not, and by a mind which has any of the benev- 
olence of the gospel cannot, be disregarded ; for how 
can we hope to make religious impressions, or to exert 
religious influences upon the soul, while the half-clad, 
shivering, starving body asks for fuel, or for food, or for 
a garment, as the greatest of blessings ? But, even to 
meet these pressing necessities wisely and effectually, 
we must look beyond them. Many of the poor suffer 
greatly — or if, through the power of habit^ they do not 
suffer as we should in the same circumstances, they are 
yet miserably destitute — from ignorance, or a disregard 
of the means of comfort which are within their reach. 
Some have abundant capacities for self-support, but are 
altogether indisposed to labor; and others are daily ex- 
pending, for their intemperate and debasing appetites, 
2 
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the earnings by which they might feed and clothe their 
families. Some are ineflSoient, and need to be excited. 
They may even need the assistance of a friend to obtain 
employment for them. And with regard to others, there 
is no more important service which can be rendered at 
once for their immediate comfort, and the preparation 
of their minds for religious instruction and for religious 
exercises, than sympathy and aid in the charge of their 
children. These children, if left in the sole charge of 
their parents, will neither receive instruction in a school 
nor discipline at home. They will grow up in igno- 
rance, lawlessness, vagrancy, and crime. Sometimes it 
may be the kindest and most important office that can 
be performed for a family to obtain its removal to an- 
other neighborhood ; for their peculiar dangers and suf- 
ferings may arise from the neighborhood in which they 
live. And sometimes, by other judicious counsel in a 
time of perplexity and embarrassment, or by the supply 
of some want which is very painfully felt in sickness, we 
may rescue from dangers of a very threatening charac- 
ter, and obtain a strong hold upon the mind for higher 
and better objects. There is, indeed, no service so small, 
and no office so humble, that it does not properly come 
within the official duties of a minister at large. He will 
more gladly bow himself to wash the feet of the chief 
of sinners than of the greatest of saints, if he can thus 
win the sinner's heart. He is to be emphatically, and 
in all things, the poor man's friend as well as minister ; 
and to acquaint himself not only with the mind and 
heart of the poor, but with all the circumstances which 
are exerting an influence on their hearts and characters. 
These circumstances may be, and often are, wholly 
beyond the control of the individuals who suffer from 
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tbem, and may yet be within the power of one who is 
disposed to act as their benefactor and friend. These 
circumstances have therefore very strong claims upon 
the regard of a minister of the poor ; and if they should 
be overlooked by him, or thought unworthy of atten- 
tion, I should not be very sanguine in my expecta- 
tions of good from all the other services which he 
could render. 

To the third class of the duties of a minister at largo 
beIong~aIl those~oSiccBTs=Wfiich lie may engage as a 
medium of comihunication and of connection between 
the classes of society. He goes to the poor, and to the 
poorest, primarily indeed as a minister of Christ, and 
for the purpose of preaching to them " the unsearchable 
riches of Christ." But he goes to them from among 
those who are not poor. Nor is it understood merely 
that he is, and, unless he shall have sufficient property, 
that he must be, supported in his office by the rich. It 
is known, too, that as far as he is enabled to relieve the 
poor under the pressing wants of their poverty, it is 
through the sympathy of the rich, who have made him 
their almoner. He has, therefore, daily opportunities — 
and if he be wise he will not fail to improve them — of 
calling forth the kindly affections of the poor towards 
the rich ; giving to them Christian views of the con- 
nection which God has instituted between all human 
interests and human duties; and of inculcating the 
principles which will secure fidelity in duty, even in the 
poorest and lowest of all the employments of life. And 
be has frequent opportunities in his daily intercourse, 
and occasional ones in the reports which he may make 
of his services, of giving to the rich a knowledge of 
poverty and of the poor, which is not otherwise to be 
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obtained. It is, however, and it must not be forgotten 
that it is, a very partial trial which has yet been made 
of this ministry. It has indeed conduced, and it is con- 
ducing, to very great good. But I not only feel deeply 
that we have much to learn of the best modes of opera- 
tion in it, in view of the first two classes which I have 
named of its duties, but equally of those of the third 
class. Let this ministry be continued, and be wisely 
appointed, and wisely conducted, and it will do more, 
I believe, than can be done by any other agency, for 
making the rich and the poor advantageously known to 
each other; and, through the knowledge and feehng 
which it may extend of their intimate relation to each 
other as God's children, and of the inseparable connec- 
tion which exists between all their various interests, for 
the excitement and maintenance of a mutual Christian 
sympathy and feeling of brotherhood between them. I 
have often, indeed, lelt a strong doubt whether this 
ministry, if it shall be committed to fit instruments, and 
maintained at once on the part of those who engage in 
it, and of those who support it, with a spirit worthy of 
its importance and its claims, would not in every view 
of it be as great a blessing to the rich as to the poor. 
It may do more than any legislation can accomplish for 
checking the progress of pauperism and crime. It may 
bind the employed to the employer by stronger ties than 
any pecuniary compensation could form. And in vari- 
ous ways, which will readily occur lo any one who will 
reflect upon the subject, it may be made one at least of 
the strongest bonds of moral connection which can be 
formed between the great classes of the rich and the 
poor. And on what other, I ask, than moral bonds, is 
any reliance to be placed in the great exigencies of 
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human society? Above all, under a government like 
ours, what may not be feared from an extent of pau- 
perism, like that which exists in the old world ? What 
may not be feared from a division and hostility among 
us of the classes of society, analogous to that which the 
pride and extravagance and licentiousness of wealth, not 
less than of titles and rank, have produced there ? And 
where, or in what, is our security against these evils, but 
in a prevalence among all classes of the principles and 
spirit of the gospel of Christ ? 

I could not satisfy myself with saying less of the ob- 
jects of this ministry. But I feel no small diffidence in 
coming to the question of the modes of action in it. I 
have my own modes of action in this service, and others 
have theirs; and I devoutly hope that others will still 
arise, and come after us, who will better comprehend 
its interests, and more skilfully teach, as well as dis- 
charge its duties, than can even the most zealous, intel- 
ligent, and devoted of those who are now engaged in 
it. But as there are few favors for which I am more 
grateful than for any hint which will aid me in seeking 
the improvement and happiness of those with whom I 
am, or may be, connected in this work, I hope that I 
shall not be thought to have exposed myself to the im- 
putation of arrogance, if I shall give some of the results 
of my own observations in it. There is, indeed, no 
topic of this subject, on which so muqh is yet to be 
learned, or I may even say to be discovered, as on this. 
Nor is this a circumstance to excite any surprise. For 
why is it that in all the other departments of the admin- 
istration of our religion so little, compared with what 
might have been expected, is accomplished, but that so 
much is yet to be learned in them all, of the most effect^ 
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ual methods of brining divine tratb to its just and 
proper bearings on the human mind ? Why is the most 
solicitous domestic instruction, and why is the most 
vigilant parental care, so often unavailing ? And why, 
also, are our pulpits, the pastoral visits of our clergy, 
our schools, and our books of Christian piety and morals, 
exerting no more salutary and life-giving influences, but 
that they are yet far short of what they should be, and 
of what a better knowledge of the true means of recom- 
mending religion, and of bringing it home to the human 
soul, would make them ? I repeat, therefore, that 1 do 
not here assume the office of a teacher. On the con- 
trary, I will gratefully sit at the feet of any one who 
can give me any new lesson of which I may avail myself 
in this service. There are, however, two or three general 
questions respecting modes of operation in it, upon 
which I am willing to offer an opinion. I refer to the 
inquiiies, which have repeatedly been proposed to me, 
how may the greatest number of that part of the popu- 
lation of a large city, for which this ministry is intended, 
be most efficiently brought within the influence of its 
instruction and care ? Is it desirable to have chapels or 
churches built for the poor? And should this ministry 
be made an instrument, through the poor who can be 
gathered by it into congregations, for forming new re- 
ligious societies and new churches in our cities ? I can 
do little more, in the space which I have, than simply 
to express an opinion on these subjects. 

"How, then," it may be asked, "may the greatest 
number of that part of the population of a large city, 
for which this ministry is intended, be most efficiently 
brought within the influence of its instruction and care ? 
Should each minister, for this purpose, consider a whole 
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city as before him, in every part of which he is to seek 
out those whom he may connect with the religious de- 
nomination to which he belongs, or should he take a 
single district, within which he will confine his objects 
and his labors ? '* I do not hesitate to reply that, if it 
shall be the great design of a minister of the poor to 
collect the largest number who will profess themselves 
to be of his own denomination of Christians, he may 
very probably be most successful by rejecting all limits 
to the field of his ministry. But if he shall have the in- 
finitely higher purpose to ^d the largest number which 
he may in becoming practical Christians, he will mark 
out for himself bounds which will comprehend as many 
as he can faithfully serve as a Christian friend ; and to 
each individual of these will endeavor to commend him- 
self, not as an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, or Congre- 
gationalist, or as Orthodox, or Unitarian, but simply as 
a follower and minister of Christ. I fear, indeed, for this 
ministry from nothing so much as fi*om its exposure to 
the narrowness and bigotry of party spirit in its instru- 
ments. Surely we have seen enough of the influence of 
this spirit to admonish us, in any new enterprise for the 
advancement of the spirit of Christ, to shun and escape 
it as, in any other enterprise, we would be warned 
against the circumstances which have brought disap- 
pointment, and perhaps failure, to those who embarked 
in it. Here, in truth, is a call for men who acknowledge 
no master but Christ ; who hold themselves amenable 
to no human authority for their judgments upon ques- 
tions regarding religious doctrines; and who, making 
Christ their model, and Christ their teacher, go to their 
work " in Christ's stead to beseech men to be reconciled 
to God." Let such men, within as narrow a space as 
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they can, each find three hundred families, to whom, in 
every practicable way of usefulness, they will from day 
to day minister, 2^nd not only will they find within this 
circle suflicient employment for every hour which they 
can give to their work, but they will save much time, 
which must otherwise be wasted in passing over the 
long distances whidh will be between the objects of 
their charge, and they will show also the respect which is 
due to others who would devote themselves to the same 
ministry. Nor have I a doubt that a far greater good 
would thus be attained than could be by traversing a 
much larger field, and by doubling or tripling the 
number to whom the visits of a minister might be 
extended. 

Again. It is asked, "Should we build churches or 
chapels for the poor ? " I answer, that while I think 
this mode of operation to be secondary in its claims, 
and to promise little in comparison with a daily and 
hourly ministration from house to. house, yet, as con- 
siderable numbers, even of the very poor, may be 
brought together on the evenings of Sunday for social 
worship and instruction, and a few may be collected for 
a service in the day, it is therefore well to have small 
and unexpensive chapels for these services. But if a 
commodious hall may be obtained, near the centre of 
the neighborhood of a large number of the poor, I 
should not advise the erection of a chapel. A very large 
proportion, of the poor, it is to be remembered, fre- 
quently change their place of habitation, and the parts 
of the city to which they remove are often far apart 
from one another. It will often, therefore, be incon- 
venient, or impracticable, to continue their connection 
with a particular chapel or hall of worship. Many, too, 
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who will go, and be glad to go, to an evening service, 
cannot leave their homes during the day, either because 
they have young children who demand their care, or 
because they have not the attire in which they are will- 
ing to go abroad. I venture, indeed, to say that far 
less than half of those for whom this ministry is most 
important, can be gathered for any thing like a constant 
attendance upon the services of a mission-house or 
chapel. They are, therefore, to be ministered to at 
home. And as far as any can be induced and enabled 
regularly to give their attendance upon the religious 
services of a church on Sunday, it seems to me very 
desirable that they should be persuaded, as far as may 
be, to connect themselves with the existing congrega^ 
tions, or religious societies, in the city ; while, if it shall 
be thought best, they may still be in the charge of the 
minister of the poor who has brought them into this 
connection. I would say, also, that not more than one 
public service in the daytime should be required of a 
minister at large on Sunday, because half of the day 
may be far more profitably appropriated to visiting 
those who cannot be brought together for public wor- 
ship, and who are then to be found at home under cir- 
cumstances the most favorable for religious and moral 
influence. Ho may, however, preach on other days in 
any room of those whom he visits ; and he may have a 
regular Sunday evening service in his hall or chapel. 
But, I repeat, let the poor, as far as it can be done, be 
brought into the congregations of the rich, and there, as 
our Lord and Master intended that they should, let 
them worship together. There let them send up the 
mingled incense of united adoration and thanksgivings, 
of penitential acknowledgments and fervent supplica- 
2» c ' 
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tions ; and there let them open their hearts to a sense 
at once of their relation to each other, through their 
common relation to God, and of their great common 
interests, of their reciprocal duties, and of the common 
and infinitely glorious inheritance to which God is call- 
ing them. Many may thus be united with our churches, 
who otherwise would have lived and died unconnected 
with any of them. Still, however, after all that can 
be done to bring them into this connection, there will 
be many, to whom, if the gospel is to be preached, it 
must and can be only in the family circle ; many, there- 
fore, who will be without the pale of the Christian 
ministry, unless there shall be a ministry exclusively 
for them. 

My reply to the third query, " Should this ministry 
be made an instrument for the formation of new relig- 
ious societies ? " is plainly to be inferred from what I 
have said in my reply to the second. If, indeed, a 
chapel, or a mission-house for the poor, shall become a 
centre in which those who can build and support a new 
house of worship shall be disposed to form themselves 
into a new religious society, and to unite themselves with 
the poor who are collected there, it is well. Let a new 
religious society then be formed there. But most ear- 
nestly should I deprecate any measures which should 
have for their end the establishment of congregations, 
or of religious societies, exclusively of the poor. It is a 
very important purpose of the ministry for which I 
plead, to bring the classes of society into a new and 
Christian union with each other ; and it is greatly to be 
regretted that our religious societies are constituted as 
they now are, in respect to the accommodation of any 
but proprietors in thek places of public worship. The 
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poor, who would gladly unite with them, but who can- 
not pay for the privilege, in the largest number of our 
places of worship have at beat a very narrow space ap- 
propriated for them, and there they must sit apart, as 
" the class of the poor." This is a practice 'not less 
inconsistent with our political principles than it is with 
the spirit of Christianity. Under other governments, 
where distinctions of rank and of rights are universally 
recognized, the poor feel themselves to be, and revolt 
not at being treated, both politically and religiously, as 
a caste. But far otherwise is it under our institutions, 
for the preservation of which, religious as well as polit- 
ical, no means is more important than the excitement 
and maintenance of an interest in them, and an attach- 
ment to thenL, in the mass of the poorer departments of 
society. Let nothing, then, be done by this ministry, 
by which the poor shall be made to feel that the very 
religion which is intended to be a bond of union be- 
tween them and, their fellow-men is itself an instrument 
of their separation from the more f9.vored classes of their 
fellow-beings. The attempt, by any means, to build up 
and to increase the number of religious societies, com- 
posed 'of those who, without bringing themselves into 
great pecuniary embarrassments, and taxing others to 
uphold them, cannot suppoit a ministry, I deem alike 
impolitic and wrong; and if the ministry for the poor 
shall be employed for this object, I feel assured that by 
this single circumstance it will be not less exposed to 
fall into discredit, and to become an utter failure, than 
it will if it shall be engaged in only as a temporary 
service, and in preparation for the ministry of our 
churches. 

Having given my judgment upon these questions, I 
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would state a few great principles of operation in the 
ministry which I have tested, and have found to be of 
increasing value in proportion as I have learned how to 
apply them. This, 1 think, will be a better service 
than I could render by any statements of my own 
modes of action in particular cases. 

I obsei-ve, then, in the first place, that, either for per- 
sonal happiness in this ministry, or for success in it, we 
must regard poverty and the poor as Jesus Christ re- 
garded them. We must have a love of man, cbs man^ 
like that which glowed in the heart of Jesus. We must 
recognize in every human being a child of our Father 
in heaven, and go to our work under the full influence 
of the sentiment of Christian brotherhood, with those 
whom it may be our privilege to serve as ministers of 
Christ. 

This Christian interest in the poor, this affectionate 
care for them, and this solicitude for their highest im- 
provement and ^ell-being,-r- for their happiness through 
their piety and virtue, — is the first of all requisites, not 
only for making the proffered services of the minister 
acceptable, but even in any considerable degree useful. 
This is, in truths no other than the principle of a true 
sympathy with Jesus Christ in the distinctive object of 
his religion, that through its influence the poor are to 
be blessed, that through his teaching, and the spirit of 
his gospel, even the poorest may be made rich by the 
acquisition of a treasure which is infinitely more pre- 
cious than all outward good. This simple and divine 
principle in the soul of a minister of the poor will in- 
spire the consciousness that he has himself obtained a 
better possession, when he has been an instrument of 
bringing a family, or an individual, under the influences 
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of the gospel of Christ, than if by any other operation 
he had even obtained for himself great riches. It will 
also be to him for light, where otherwise he would have 
found himself in the thickest darkness; and for en- 
couragement, where, without it, he would have shrunk 
irom the obstacles which will sometimes beset his path. 
It will even reveal to him the strength and the weak- 
nesses, the virtues and the vices, of those to whom he 
shall minister. It will suggest to him new modes of 
action when old ones have failed him, and make him 
patient with the dull, te::der and kind to the feeble and 
susceptible, as affectionate as he is persevering towards 
the apparently obdurate, and ever forbearing even 
towards the most violent opposer. It will gradually 
soften hearts, which at first appeared to be impenetra- 
ble, and call forth in them sentiments of regard and 
confidence and attachment ; and it will make him feel 
that, in being permitted to minister to the moral re- 
covery and the spiritual advancement of any, even the 
meanest of his brethren, who would otherwise have 
been overlooked and neglected, and left in ignorance 
\ and recklessness and sin, for whom yet Christ lived and 
died, he is one of the most privileged, and ought to be 
one of the most grateful and devoted, of the children 
of God in this world. I do not say that no one should 
make a trial of his capacities for this service till he shall 
feel the full extent of this religious interest ig the poor, 
and the most exposed of his fellow-beings. But I think 
that ii^ after a fair trial of the work, he shall not find 
this sentiment to be daily growing in his heart, he may 
reasonably conclude that this is not the department of 
the ministry to which the providence of God has called 
him. 
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Again. I adduce it as an elementary principle of this 
ministry, that we should go to it with a true and strong 
spirit of sympathy with every one whom we may be 
called to address, or with whom we may have to expost- 
ulate as a sinner. The first principle to which I have 
adverted will keep us constantly mindful of the senti- 
ment of our Lord, ^'I am among you as one that 
serveth." And the second, implying a constant recog- 
nition of the fact, " I, too, am a sinner," will dispose and 
prepare us, as we could not otherwise be prepared, 
gently, kindly, and afiectionately to approach our ofiend- 
ing brother. This second principle, therefore, in my 
estimation, is not of less importance than the first. 
Here we are brought into connection with those whose 
lives have passed under far different influences from our 
own. "We have neither been exposed, as they have been, 
and were never perhaps inclined, to the vices and 
crimes into which they have fallen. But may not our 
own sins, in the sight of Gk>d, and under the circum- 
stances in which we committed them, be as great as 
theirs ? I plead for no false sensibility^on this subject ; 
for no artificial and assumed feelings ; fdr no self-accu- 
sations of sins of which we are innocent. But it is the 
truth, and a matter of simple truth, that we are our- 
selves the fellow-sinners even of the greatest transgres- 
sors. Let a conviction of this truth, then, be ever 
present to our minds when we are speaking to others 
of their sins. It is, indeed, hardly conceivable by those 
who have not made the experiment, how close is the 
intimacy which may be formed in this service of mind 
with mind ; and what a free and willing access may be 
obtained in it even to minds which spurn the authority 
of law, and in mockery laugh at, or indignantly resent, 
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every other indication of an attempt to control them. 
But for this end we must identify ourselves with the 
transgressor, through that sympathy with which nothing 
short of a strong sense of our own sins can inspire us. 
Few are so dull that they cannot perceive, though they 
may not be able to explain, the actings of this principle 
in the soul of one who addresses them ; and few con- 
sciences are so dead as to be wholly insensible to the 
motives and persuasions which it will suggest and urge 
to impress and win the heart of the sinner. Under its 
influence the minister of the poor can never be author- 
itative, harsh, severe, or reproachftil in manners or in 
language; for even without speaking of himself, yet 
feeling this principle, he will but press upon the sinner 
his own deep-felt convictions, his own most dearly 
cherished interests, his own firm purposes, and his own 
ardent hopes. Every feeling, therefore, of his own sins, 
and every effort he shall make for the self-improvement 
to which the gospel calls him, is an increase of his quali- 
fications for the ministry, in which he would be an in- 
strument of bringing his brother sinner to repentance 
and to salvation. 

^^i^;ain. As it is a peculiarity of this ministry that its 
objects are to be sought rather through direct personal 
intercourse than by preaching, and, therefore, that it 
principally addresses itself immediately to the indi- 
vidual mind, the principle should never be lost sight 
of that a constant regard is here to be had to the dis- 
tinctive circumstances, both personal and relative, of 
every individual to whom it is extended. Allow me 
then to say, that, in this service, the inquiries should 
constantly be present to our minds, " What are here 
the prevailing principles, dispositions, and tendencies ? " 
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" What are the effects upon the individual of the em- 
ployment in which he is engaged, and the company 
with which he associates ? " " What are the influences 
at home which are conducing to good in him, and 
what to evil ? " " What is there in his mind or heart 
which is to be cherished and strengthened, and by 
the culture and advancement of which the whole 
character may be improved ; and what is the prejudice 
there, the passion, or the habit which it is most desir- 
able and most important should immediately be cor- 
rected ? " Some, even of those who are living most 
viciously, it will be found were religiously educated, 
and will not have forgotten the care with which they 
were reared, and the hopes which were indulged of 
them. This is a circumstance which may be of great 
importance to the objects of a religious teacher; for 
of those who have been redovered from gross vice I 
believe that nineteen out of twenty will be found to 
have received early religious instruction; and. that 
their reformation, under God, is principally to be 
ascribed to the revived influence of this instruction. 
Some, also, have been reared from infancy in an atmos- 
phere of sin, and have never received a strong impres- 
sion of a religious principle, or had a strong sense 
of a religious obligation. Still, they may not be — 
and, in truth, they are not — wholly without natural 
conscience; and the skill of the teachef is to be 
exerted upon this conscience, in awakening its almost 
deadened capacities. Some were early accustomed to 
a condition of at least comparative prosperity, and 
others have never known any other than a life of 
poverty. Having then obtained as perfect a knowl- 
edge as he can of all within and without, which is 
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conducing to the virtue or vice of the individual, the 
teacher will understand something of the nature of 
the work which he will have to do ; of the objects to 
which he is particularly to direct his attention and 
cares; and of the means he is to employ to attain 
these objects. And though, after all that he may thus 
have learned, his success may be far short of his 
hopes, he will yet, to the extent to which his influence 
shall be felt, and to which the individual shall be 
brought to co-operate with him, have the satisfaction 
to know that he is working for a radical and a per- 
manent reformation. 

I would state another principle which is constantly to 
be chei-ished and maintained in this ministry. I mean 
that we should be careful to carry into it a deep feeling 
of respect for the actual rights and capacities of the 
individual mind. I do not, indeed, suppose that this 
principle .is of greater importance here than in any 
other department of the Christian ministry. But here, 
more easily, perhaps, than in the ministry of our 
churches, we may lose sight of it. What, indeed, it 
may be asked by some, are the rights which belong to 
a condition of ignorance and dependence and degra- 
dation and sin? and what is the respect which is 
due to him who has no respect for himself ? I reply, 
that the capacities and rights of an immortal nature, of 
a being who must account for himself to^ Grod, and in 
whom the objects of the gospel of Christ can be accom- 
plished only by his own free choice of truth and virtue 
and duty, have the highest claims to the respect of a 
religious teacher, even in the most wayward and de- 
based of our fellow^men. For how is it, but through 
his capacities and rights of thought and understanding, 
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of judgment and affection, of choice and of will, that 
any one is or can be a subject of the moral govern- 
ment of God, and accountable to him ? It is a new 
world of interests, and as distinct a course of action, 
into which we are brought in our intercourse with 
our fellow-beings, by Christian sentiments on this single 
subject respecting them. Our own use of these rights, 
and our improvement of these capacities, may, per- 
haps, have raised us, in our moral condition, above 
some poor, degraded fellow-beings, even more than we 
are raised above them by the circumstances of our out- 
ward condition. But, enfeebled as these powers may 
be in them, and perverted and corrupted, they are not 
wholly lost ; for if they were, the individuals would 
not be proper subjects of the Christian ministry. A 
man may be regardless of his capacities and rights, and 
unconscious of their importance and worth, and of the 
responsibility which they bring upon him ; and it may 
even be the high office of the minister into whose charge 
he may fall, to reveal this individual to himself. And 
what an exalted ministry is that, in which we are 
called to bring home to any soul a conception which it 
never had of the capacities with which God has en- 
dowed it ; of the certainty which has been unfelt, of 
an immortal existence, and of the necessary connection 
of human happiness and misery with its freely formed 
habits and its chosen moral condition ! And does God 
himself — I ask with reverence — act upon the human 
mind or heart, for its conversion or restoration, inde- 
pendently of the free exercise of those capacities by 
which he has constituted us moral and accountable 
agents ? How, then, shall man be made an instrument 
of the salvation of his fallen brother if he respect not 
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in him those powers and rights which are the essential 
constituents of the soul that is to be redeemed ? Is it 
still asked, how may we aid the poor, manacled, and 
fettered spirit to regain its freedom? How may 
we awaken in him a sense, and fasten upon him a 
conviction, of the greatness and excellence of the 
capacities which he has given over to sin? How 
shall we teach him and help him to feel that he has 
power, and that he must use it, to return to God, and 
that if he will seek, because he truly wants it, God 
will not withhold the assistance he needs to break his 
chains and to recover his liberty ? I can only answer 
that, as far as human agency may be effectual in this 
work, he, I believe, will possess the best light, and will 
labor with the best success, who, under the guiding in- 
fluence of the instructions and example of our Lord, 
shall always, and in every thing, most carefully main- 
tain the respect which is due to these capacities and 
essential principles of human nature which our heav- 
enly Father himself respects in all his dealings with 
man as a moral being. And he, I think, will most 
faithfully regard these capacities and principles of our 
common nature in others who is most strongly im- 
pressed with their importance and worth in himself and 
with his own accountableness for the use which he 
shall make of them. If any one have not a conscious- 
ness in what consists the essential worth of the rights 
and powers of his own moral, accountable, and im- 
mortal nature, I know of no rules which aid him in 
awakening this consciousness in the soul of another. 

It is another principle, which should never be forgot- 
ten in this ministry, that human nature — or, to speak 
more definitely, a fellow-sinner — is never to be given 
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up, as if he were either beyond the pale of God's 
mercy or of human hope and charity and labor. I 
give a pronjiinence also to this principle, because in this 
ministry, far more than we should be in that of our 
churches, we are called to a frequent and intimate 
communication with obdurate and reckless offenders; 
and because here, therefore, unless we are strongly 
impressed with it, we shall not only find our own 
energies daily enfeebled by new discouragements, but 
we shall be disregarding one of the highest and most 
glorious of the objects of Christianity, and of the min- 
istry it has instituted, — the salvation of the lost Here 
it may be that from day to day we shall be brought 
into the society of the confirmedly intemperate, into 
whose very bones and marrow, and every thought and 
affection, the chains of the appetite which has enslaved 
them seem not only to have grown, but to have become 
identical with the very principle of their existence. But 
are they, therefore, to be overlooked, as no longer sub- 
jects of the moral government of God ? Even if all 
expedients which have yet been tried shall have failed, 
are there no new expedients which Christian benevo- 
lence can devise for their recovery ? Would he who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost pass 
them uncared for, while God continues to them any use 
of their reasoning powers, or while any principles of 
their moral nature are still living in their hearts ? Here, 
too, we shall meet the equally perverted, who have 
reasoned themselves, as far as they could, out of all 
principle, and into a justification of every sin to which 
passion may prompt, or desperation may diive them. 
And here must be met those who have fallen into that 
deepest of the abysses of human iniquity, that foulest 
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and most corrupting of sins, that sin which extends the 
deepest and deadliest of moral poisons into the soul, and 
of all sins seems most completely to deprave and deaden 
every faculty of the moral nature, — I mean the sin of 
licentiousness ; of profligacy. But, is even the profli- 
gate to be given up ? I have seen the human soul, and 
have been called to minister to it, in some at least of 
the most painful varieties of debasement into which it 
is brought by violations of conscience and of God's 
will. And I have seen that, even where the moral 
nature seemed to be dead, utterly dead, it is very 
possible, by feeling long and patiently about the heart, 
that some pulsation may be found there to indicate, or 
even to prove, that the principle of moral life, and the 
capacity of moral feeling, are not, in truth, wholly 
extinct. While God, then, shall continue life, shall we - 
not continue our efforts and our prayers, as the min- 
isters of his mercy ? Besides, even i^ in regard to 
many, we must, to carry out the rule that human 
nature is never to be given up, hope against hope, and 
labor without making even the smallest apparent prog- 
ress, still, if we shall persevere, some occasion may be 
given in the providence of God, in which a way will be 
opened for us that we thought not of; and in which a 
success to call forth our eternal gratitude and praise 
will follow our cares, our prayers, and our exertions. 
Would, indeed, that I had a warning voice by which I 
could carry home to every soul, especially of the young, 
a conviction of the extent and fearfulness of the deso- 
lations to which the human soul may be and is brought 
by abandonment to intemperance, to falsehood and dis- 
honesty, or to a life of profligacy 1 I can hardly con- 
ceive of the degradation and the misery which I have 
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not witnessed, as the consequences and the wages of 
these sins. And I have seen many, very many, who, 
having resisted all reasonings and all persuasions, have 
gone into eternity, moral suicides, to stand before their 
Judge in the fulness of their unrepented sins. But 
I would still repeat, let human nature, let a fellow- 
sinner never be given up. Let a minister of Christ 
never be weary, and never discouraged with a trans- 
gressor, even though all the world beside should 
forsake, and give him up as hopeless. I have seen that 
there may be at least an apparently real restoration, 
even in a case apparently as desperate as any one 
to which the moral nature may be brought; and I 
have seen those recovered to temperance, and faith- 
^lly maintaining it, who were once broken down, the 
scourge and misery of their families, and were threat- 
ened with premature death by their habitual and law- 
less excesses. To God, then, let us look in every step 
of our way, seeking his guidance and aid ; remembering 
our own dependence on mercy, and exercising the 
mercy which, could we imagine ourselves to be in the 
condition of our fallen brother, we could wish should 
then be extended to ourselves. This is plainly the rule 
of the gospel, and it should never be forgotten by a 
minister of the poor. 

I might state other principles which have, I think, a 
peculiar bearing upon this ministry. But I forbear. I 
must, however, observe that I do not forget that here, 
at least as much as in any other department of the 
administration of our religion, we need the light and 
power which God only can communicate; the in- 
fluences of his spirit ; and that here, too, if any one is 
an instrument of good to a fellow-being, to God we are 
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to ascribe the success, and to him we are to render the 
glory. I know not, indeed, the sphere of human action 
in which human need of divine aid is more impressively 
taught than in the services of this ministry. Strangely 
constituted must be that mind which, amidst the spec- 
tacles that are here daily witnessed, at once of human 
weakness and exposure and want and suffering, and 
of the power of human propensities and habits, and 
amidst the embarrassments and trials which are here 
daily to be met, shall not often and strongly feel its 
personal insufficiency for the objects for the attainment 
of which the gospel yet calls for human interest, sym- 
pathy, and co-operation. But, blessed be God, this 
very gospel assures us, that he will not withhold his 
Holy Spirit from those who ask him for it. This is 
the first and the last, the beginning and the end, of the 
encouragements to this ministry ; nor can I conceive 
that any one who should attempt this service, inde- 
pendently of this divine aid, would long obtain the re- 
munerations of his work, which would induce him to 
continue in it. 

But while I plead for a special ministry for the poor, 
I am fully aware that our religion knows of no substi- 
tute, and that its believers should not think of pro- 
posing any, for that extended and personal connection 
between the wise and the ignorant, the rich and the 
poor, the virtuous and the vicious, at which our Lord 
aims in the sentiment addressed to them without dis- 
crimination, AU ye are brethren. "No one, indeed, I 
think, who has watched the operations of this ministry, 
can doubt whether it has done much in our city to 
quicken and extend a sense of the relations into which 
Christianity would bring the classes of society with 
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each other. And let me here observe that something 
will also, I hope, be done in this cause by the pablica- 
cation of Degerando's " Visitor of the Poor," I com- 
mend this work to the readers of my Reports, in the 
belief that it is suited to do much to make the service 
to which it calls its readers profitable at once to those 
who may engage in it, and to those to whom this ser- 
vice may be extended. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THB QUALIFICATIONS TO* BE BEQUIBED IN MINISTEBS 

FOR THB POOB. 

In my last Report, I asked your attention to the 
objects of the service of a minister at large in the city ; 
and I endeavored to show that the labors of at least 
four or five are required in any suitable manner to 
meet the moral wants of the poor among us. That 
Report, I have reason to believe, has been favorably 
received by those to whom you sent it. But the 
importance of this service is not yet felt as it should 
be ; for if it were, the demand for laborers in it would 
not only have been clearly and strongly expressed by 
those by whom the office, if it is to be made permanent, 
is to be maintained, but it would have been repeated 
till the call was answered. It is not, and it cannot be, 
that men are not to be found who are most thoroughly 
qualified for this work. The truth on this subject is, 
that public sentiment among us is as yet far too low 
respecting the nature of the work, its true character, 
and the greatness of its obligations. A very general 
approbation is expressed of it, and a readiness by some 
to contribute to its permanent establishment. But the 
question is at the same time proposed, "What is the 
cheapest possible rate at which this office can be made 
permanent ? " A consequence of this is a feeling that 
the office is as subordinate in its character as it is in its 
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prospects of remuneration to him who shall think of 
entering upon it. Here, I believe, lies the principal 
difficulty of obtaining the services of those in this field 
of labor, who shall be at once disposed to its duties, 
and most thoroughly fitted to perform them. Permit 
me to speak freely on this subject, for I ask no addi- 
tional compensation for myself. But I am most solici- 
tous that the service shall be begun in a manner which 
will secure its continuance as long as there shall be 
poor in our city to require it. 

The office of a minister at large for the service of the 
poor is viewed by many as they have learned to view 
the office of a missionary to the heathen. All, it is 
thought, which is required in either is a deep piety, a 
benevolent heart, and an earnest desire to do good ; 
• qualities, indeed, which are of the first importance in 
men who are engaged in either of these employments, 
but by no means alone sufficient for the duties of 
either. I do not mean to imply that there have not 
been learned and sensible men who were qualified by 
their -talents and attainments for any station in the 
church, who, with a spirit of self-sacrifice worthy of 
the best days of our religion, have gone out as missioi^- 
aries ; and, after having lived in the greatest denials 
and endurances, have died martyrs to the cause they 
have espoused. Each of the continents, and many of 
the great islands of our globe, contain the dust of 
many of these worthy followers of him who died for 
man. But they consecrated their lives as well to per- 
sonal poverty, as to the work of seeking and saving 
them that were lost. Our talented and powerful men, 
it is thought, are wanted for the warfare that is to be 
maintained against error in the high places at home. 
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And in the city, above all places, the importance and 
dignity of employments and offices will be gi'aduated, in 
the public estimation, by the compensation which they 
command. The proposition, therefore, to allow six, or 
even eight hundred dollars a year as the salary of a 
minister at large has been met, as it might have been 
anticipated that it would have been met, with the sen- 
timent that this is the work of an inferior order of the 
clergy ; and that a character and talents are required 
for it of a very subordinate class to those which are 
required for our pulpits, and for the more improved 
circles of our society. This, however, I think to be a 
great mistake. The office, in my view of it, inade- 
quately as its duties are now performed, will give full 
scope for the energies of the best mind that can be 
obtained for it ; and the good to be done in it, I am 
persuaded, is not to be exceeded in any other depart- 
ment of ministerial labor. 

In the first place, allow me to say a few words 
respecting the character of the religious and moral in- 
struction which, is to be dispensed to the poor. What 
should this instruction be, and what is the character of 
the mind that is qualified to give it ? 

There is, indeed, among the poor, great ignorance of 
moral and religious subjects, and, in many, an obtuse- 
ness, and even an obduracy, which are greatly dis- 
couraging to a mind that is impatient for immediate 
success. And there are those who are not only indis- 
posed to receive instruction, but who utterly reject it ; 
whose improvement is yet to be sought, and may often 
be obtained. But are such as these to be found only 
among the poor? Or, is it thought that there are 
none others than such as these among the poor? I 
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have not found, indeed, among those of this class whom 
I visit the high order of intellect which exists in our 
religious congregations ; but I have found those who 
are not only serious, but sensible and inquisitive. And 
I have found, too, sceptics and infidels who have 
thought themselves able to defend their doubts and 
their unbelief. There is often, also, much error — I 
mean practical en*or, and of a most dangerous charac- 
ter — in the minds of those who have been partially- 
instructed, which requires at least some enlargement of 
mind and some acquaintance with human nature, as 
well as benevolence and zeal, for their correction. 
Looking, then, only at this pai-t of the service, I would 
ask, how much less of ministerial talent, of ability to 
teach, of knowledge, judgment, moral power, and moral 
character, are required for this department of the duty 
ot* a minister at large, than in the service of a minister 
in one of our congregations ? Nay, I would inquire 
of any minister of our congregations who is faithful to 
the poor of his flock, — solicitous to " feed them with 
knowledge and understanding," — whether he often 
finds an opportunity for a better use of his attainments 
and his skill as a minister among the intelligent and the 
rich than is to be found among the poor of his charge ? 
Others may not be affected by this view of the subject 
as I am. But let them become better acquainted with 
the poor, and set themselves seriously to the work of 
their Christian instruction, with a view to their largest 
possible comprehension of Christian principles, and their 
greatest attainable improvement as disciples of Christ, 
and I will then consent to abide by their decision. 

I would not, however, have a minister at lai*ge to be 
separated from his brethren around him in the ministry. 
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I am not myself able to preach more than once on 
Sunday ; nor could I even perform my evening service 
if I were not assisted by the gentlemen who take a 
pai*t in it with me. But I should be grateful to see 
this office taken into the charge of our religious con- 
gregations, and a minister at large ordained as an 
adjunct laborer with three or four other ministers, by 
whose societies he would be supported, and in whose 
pulpits he would preach successively half a day of 
every Sunday, his second service being in the evening, 
for the particular benefit of those of the poor who 
cannot attend public worship in the day. Let him 
have no other connection with these societies than that 
of an associate preacher^ whose pastoral duties are to 
be wholly among those who would otherwise have no 
pastor ; and to these societies let him give his quarterly 
or semi-annual reports, which may be printed in whole 
or in part, or kept in manuscript for future use, as cir- 
cumstances may require.^ This division of the expense 
required for the support of such a minister would make 
the burden to be light, very light, when compared with 
the magnitude of the benefits that would result from 
his ministry. This connection with ministers at large 
would give an important relief to the clergy of our 
congregations, who often suffer greatly, and even lose 
their health, from the demands that are made upon 
them. It would do much to keep alive, and wisely to 
direct, the sympathy of our religious societies in the 
wants and sufferings of the poor. And it would do 
more, I think, than could otherwise be done, to secure 
for the poor the services of pastors whose labors would 
be at once a blessing to them and to the city. 

In the second place, if you will look at those depart- 
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ments of duty in this sei-vice, to one or more of which 
the attention of a minister at large may every day be 
called, which are not indeed wholly spiritual, but which 
are intimately connected with the best moral interests 
both of the individual and of society, I think it will be 
perceived that a Christian minister of very good gifts 
and acquisitions would not be wasting his mind in this 
employment of it. 

The occasions are of very frequent occurrence in 
which- advice and assistance — I do not here mean 
pecuniary assistance — are wanted by the poor in their 
secular affairs. This, it will be said, requires a man 
who knows the world, and who is connected with the 
world around him. And such I would have a minister 
at large to be. Not a man, indeed, who is engaged in 
trade or merchandise ; but one who will know how to 
avail himself of the facilities which men in business can 
give him of obtaining employment for the poor, of 
extricating them from temporary difficulties, and of 
bringing them into the way of self-support. There are 
cases also of great vice and of great difficulty in which, 
a minister at large, whose character and station will 
command respect, may sometimes exert an influence 
which is beyond the reach of the civil laws. He will be- 
come acquainted with many who have suffered the penal- 
ties of law, and he may save some from these penalties 
who would otherwise inevitably incur them. He will 
visit also in the families of those who are confined for 
crime, and of those whose crimes, although they have 
not brought them to prison, are exposing those around 
them to the greatest dangers, and actually bringing 
upon them the greatest wretchedness. And the vicious, 
let it be remembered, are not always the least acute or 
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discriminating ; nor are they easily to be brought under 
the authority of minds in measuring which with their 
own they exult in a consciousness of superiority. And 
in the distribution of the alms that are entrusted to him, 
he will find, if he wishes not to do evil by the means 
that are committed to him for good, that the greatest 
watchfulness and the soundest judgment and discretion 
and firmness are constantly required. No man, except 
a dispensary physician, can know so well where alms 
should be given, and where they should not, as it can 
be known by a minister at large. Even he may for a 
time, though he will not very long, find his confidence 
abused. And not only will a great waste of money be 
prevented by committing the distribution of it to men 
who are qualified for the office, but a great amount also 
of vice ; while suffering is most effectually relieved, and 
the cause of virtue and piety and happiness is, at the 
same time, greatly advanced. And in the charge which 
a minister at large should feel of all the children in the 
section of the city in which he is to labor who should 
be, but are not, in our schools, or who should be, but 
are not, in some useful employment ; in bringing these 
children of the poor into Sunday schools, and in as- 
sisting unhappy parents in the discipline and care of 
their children, he will have frequent and great demands 
for the best practical wisdom, as well as for the best 
Christian dispositions. He will find parents and chil- 
dren of this class of a great diversity of character, and 
requiring thought and judgment and care and energy, 
in order to meet the exigencies of their various condi- 
tions. I am well aware that theological learning is not 
wanted for these services ; and that they may be per- 
formed by one who would neither be a very able nor a 
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very popular preacher. But they do require, if they are 
to be well executed, a strong good sense, a knowledge 
orhuman nature, a discretion, and a decision of charac- 
ter, which can be trusted, and which will be respected. 
And if these qualifications for the ministry for which 
I plead can be found in one whose theological attain- 
ments and popularity as a preacher would make him a 
welcome occasional assistant to the ministers of our 
congregations, would not the tax for his support be 
cheerfully sustained? 

Once more. Permit me to say, that I am very de- 
sirous of obtaining men for this service who will be 
able to add important contributions to the knowledge 
which is now possessed on the very dark and difll- 
cult subject of poverty, — its causes, its character, the 
most efficient means of its prevention, and the proper 
methods of relief, where relief is all that is to be 
sought, a^d is among the clearest and strongest of our 
duties. 

Very much has been written, and by some of the 
ablest men of the last thirty years, upon poor-rates 
and poor-laws, and upon the causes and remedies of 
pauperism. But these have generally been treated 
merely as topics of political economy, and with refer- 
ence to the existing and long-established institutions 
and the state of society in Great Britain and on the 
European continent. The poor have, therefore, too 
often been considered either as a caste in society, 
against the ignorance and depravity of which it is 
necessary to guard by legislative provisions, or as a 
dead weight, which must indeed be supported, but the 
primary consideration in regard to which is the cost, 
and even the immediate expense, to which it calls those 
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who must sustain it. The whole subject, therefore, in 
those countries, is encumbered with many difficulties 
which have hardly an existence among ourselves. 
Never, on the other hand, was there a state of society 
or of institutions in a city more favorable to the devis- 
ing and to the execution of measures for the greatest 
practicable improvement of the character and condition 
of the poor than are those by which our highly favored 
city is now distinguished. Nor do I believe that there 
exists anywhere a better disposition to every work of 
Christian benevolence, if the object be but compre- 
hended and approved, and its feasibility be clearly 
manifested. Consider, also, who they are who have 
written concerning poverty and the poor. Are they 
not, at least for the most part, men whose facts on these 
subjects have been obtained from the records alone of 
police courts, of prisons, and of alms-houses ? How 
many have studied them in the only manner in which 
an enlarged and satisfactory knowledge can be obtained 
of them, — I mean, by a long-continued personal inter- 
course with all classes of the poor, and by acquainting 
themselves with all the various circumstances of their 
character and condition ? I hesitate not to say that it 
is only by^riters of this description that the public 
mind can be enlightened and wisely guided on these 
subjects. Far the largest number of the poor, and the 
class to be most essentially benefited, can be known 
only by visiting them at home. Some of them will 
suffer any thing rather than even ask for public charity ; 
and a still greater number would not only die rather 
than go to a poor-house, but will certainly never come 
under the cognizance of any courts of justice. Poverty 
is, indeed, a subject which is perplexed by difficulties, 
3* 
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and I will even add, by moral difficulties, so great, and 
often so very embarrassing, even to tbose who have 
given their best attention to it, that it is by no means 
surprising that the number is not large of those who 
are disposed to follow the windings of the labyrinth 
till they shall find its termination. But how may we 
hope that a thorough comprehension of the subject 
may be so effectually obtained as by an able and faith- 
ful ministry at large, which will leave no family over- 
looked or forgotten, — of which it will be a specific object 
to employ all practicable means of saving as many as 
possible from pauperism, and from unnecessary depend- 
ence on others, and by which facts will be collected 
and published for the examination of those who shall 
be qualified to discuss and to decide respecting them ? 

I am well aware that the great objection which 
presses so strongly against almost every measure that 
has been proposed for improving the condition of the 
poor will be adduced also against the proposition of a 
permanent city ministry for the poor. It will be said 
that if this office be not directly, it may yet incident- 
ally be a means of increasing and of perpetuating 
pauperism. It is feared that if too much shall be done 
for the poor among us our city will be, even more than 
it now is, a centre of attraction to this class of the 
population of the country, and even to the poor for- 
eigners who are landed upon our shores. I wish only 
that this, and that every other objection which can be 
brought against this measure, may be calmly and 
fairly considered, and I am persuaded that of all the 
means that can be proposed for the prevention of 
pauperism, and for the greatest improvement of the 
character and condition of the poor, the ministry which 
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I would obtain, if due care is taken in the selection of 
it, will be the least liable to these objections. It is not 
to be fbrgotten in this connection that, in proportion as 
our city increases in its numbers, the number of the poor 
will be increased ; and that, in proportion as the poor 
are corrupt among us, this very corruption will itself 
become at once an encouragement and a security to the 
vilest that shall seek shelter in the city. It will itself 
be a centre of attraction to the most unprincipled, who 
cannot long practise iniquity with a high hand in the 
country because the mass of the evil is not there great 
enough for their easy concealment and their safety. 
To secure, however, the proper influence of a ministry 
at large, I must repeat that the services will be required 
of not less than four Protestants in the ofiice and of 
one from the Catholic cfcurch. Let these men be — 
not narrow-minded sectarians, but — men of enlarged 
and generous minds; and let them establish among 
themselves such principles as men of this character may 
establish, of union and of co-operation, and I believe 
that multitudes may. be rescued from the gulf into 
which they must otherwise fall ; an impulse may be 
given to the poor by which their best efforts for self- 
support-will be secured ; and relief will be administered, 
in a manner at once the most economical and effectual, 
to those who, if unrelieved, will either become a still 
heavier burden upon the charity of the community, or 
by their very wants be driven to crime. This office, 
indeed, like any other, may be abused. Let it fall into 
the hands of those who are not fitted for it, and it will 
become despicable or of the faithless, and it will in- 
crease the evil which it is intended to remedy; but 
appoint for it men who shall be qualified for all its 
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services, and then will the agents of our benevolent 
societies, as well as other benevolent individuals, know 
where to apply for the information by which they may 
be most efTectually secured against the impositions to 
which they are now constantly exposed. I verily be- 
lieve t&at the money which such a ministry would save 
to the city .would be far greater than the amount of all 
the salaries required for its proper maintenance. 



CHAPTER m. 
PART I. 

WHAT IS THB KIND OP SITPFEEING THAT POVERTY 
OCCASIONS? AMONG WHOM IS IT MOST KEENLY 
FELT? 

All are familiar with that general classification of 
society, by which it is separated into the three divisions, 
of the rich, the poor, and those who have a competency 
of the blessings of life. But all seem not to be aware 
that poverty, as well as affluence or competency, is a 
comparative term, and that among the poor there are 
distinctions of condition and character which are quite 
as strongly marked as are any which are to be found in 
those that are called the more favored classes. The fact 
is, that between those who have a competency and the 
rich there is a very close connection of interests, and a 
very considerable intimacy of intercourse. They are 
necessarily brought into contact with each other in the 
daily business of life. The men who have a compe- 
tency are those whom the rich employ as their princi- 
pals, or whom they are accustomed in various ways to 
trust in their commercial enterprises, in trade, and in 
the mechanic arts. Here it is felt that a mutual knowl- 
edge of character is demanded for mutual secuiity; 
and these classes have actually a pretty accurate knowl- 
edge of each other. But it is not so in the connection 
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which ordinarily exists between the laborer and his 
employer. A knowledge of personal character is not 
here felt to be of very great importance. The laborer, 
therefore, may even be employed often by those who 
hardly know his name, who never know whether he is 
married or unmarried, whether he is working only for 
himself or for a family, or whether he is virtuous or 
vicious, and who have not a thought concerning him 
but in connection with the service for which he may 
occasionally be wanted. The poor are therefore too 
often considered merely as a class of society, — a single 
body, — and a judgment is formed of the character of 
the whole of them from the unfavorable specimens 
which we see abroad as vagrants, or which come to our 
houses for broken food, or which are found in alms- 
houses. This, however, is unjust, and to many greatly 
injurious. The truth is, that there are those who are 
perpetually passing from the ranks of the poor into 
those which we distinguish as the higher classes. And 
there are those who are daily passing from competency, 
and even from affluence, into the ranks of the poor. In 
an extensive acquaintance with the families of this class 
of the population of a city affecting facts are disclosed, 
illustrative of the vanity of depending on the perma- 
nence of earthly prosperity. Nor is the change from 
affluence or from competency to poverty always to be 
ascribed to vice. It is not more fair to infer of a man 
that he lacks principle, or is vicious, because he is poor, 
than it would be wise to infer of a man that he is 
virtuous, and worthy of all confidence, because he is 
rich. Let us then look at the poor as they are, — a very 
mixed class, — and comprehending as many varieties, 
both of condition and character, as are to be found iu 
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the other classes of society. And that I may give as 
much distinctness as I can to the e reposition which I 
wish to offer of the recent and the immediate condition 
of the poor, let me endeavor to mark the boundary 
within which peculiarly, though not altogether exclu- 
sively, is included the class of those to whom my 
ministry is devoted, and whose instruction, improve- 
ment, and happiness is the great object of my labors. 

WHO, THEN, ARE THE POOR? 

I answer, that any one who depends on charity for the 
means of subsistence during the time of this depend- 
ence, and in the degree of it, is poor. No one, in the 
strict sense of the term, is poor who is not thus de- 
pendent. But even this dependence is very far from 
being equal among those who feel it. There are those, 
for example, who are only occasionally and partially 
poor. There are those, too, who are frequently and 
considerably poor. And there are those who are con- 
stantly and absolutely poor. And between these general 
divisions there are examples of every supposable degree 
and kind of poverty. Any one who should go among 
the poor, either to exercise the office of a Christian 
minister, or to discharge the duties of Christian kindness 
to then^ without clearly comprehending these distinc- 
tions, and without keeping them constantly in his view, 
would be exposed to many mistaken efforts in his 
ministry, and to much injurious application of his 
bounty. I advert to them, however, only that I may be 
more entirely understood in speaking of the sufferings 
of this class of our fellow-beings. 

First There are those who are constantly and abso- 
lutely poor. 
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This division of the poor comprehends those who live 
wholly by beggary. But it also includes others who are 
not less dependent on charity than are those who live 
wholly by begging, but who seldom or never ask for 
assistance. Nay, it comprehends some who are very 
virtuous and estimable, as well as some who are greatly 
debased and vicious. Let me illustrate what I mean by 
examples. 

I am accustomed to go to one house, in three rooms 
of which six families are living. Here are six husbands, 
their six wives, and their several children. There are 
other families who are living together in the same man- 
ner ; and a much larger number whose condition is only 
so far better that each family has a room by itself. Is it 
asked, do these families earn nothing for their support ? 
I answer, that the wives absolutely earn nothing; and 
I know not how in our city they can earn any thing. 
In Pai'is they might have been fishwomen, or they 
might have hoed a potato field in Ireland. But there 
is here no employment for them. Some of them, indeed, 
hardly know how to use a needle ; and some are almost 
as unused to washing as they are to sewing. If our 
commerce were now as active and as prosperous as it 
once was, their husbands would perhaps obtain work 
enough to enable them to live as comfortably as they 
have ever lived. But during the last four montiis they 
could not sometimes obtain a day's work in a fortnight. 
Is it asked, how then do they pay their rent, and retain 
for themselves a home ? I answer, they do not pay it, 
and are still in debt for it; and both they and their 
landlords are looking to " better times " for the liquida- 
tion of this debt. There are none who feel any strong 
interest in these families, or who are disposed to assist 
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them beyond the demands of the passing day. As they 
cannot, therefore, borrow, they must of necessity either 
beg or steal. The children, therefore, and their mothers, 
pass from house to house to seek for food, while the 
husbands and fathers either remain at home or are 
standing idle in the streets or upon the wharves, ex- 
cept, perchance, when they can earn twelve and a half 
or twenty-five cents by the strange circumstance of 
having an opportunity for an hour or two of labor. 
This is indeed the hair-breadth division between partial 
self-support and constant and absolute dependence. My 
heart has been ready to sink within me while I have 
been sitting in an upper chamber, and have looked upon 
one bed, which is the resting-place of a husband and 
wife and two children, and upon another, in the opposite 
comer, where a husband and wife and four children 
sleep, and to which the wife was then confined by so 
severe an illness as seemed to require all that quiet and 
kindness and the tenderest nursing could do for her. 
Suppose, then, that the wife in one of these families 
should die, the family in this case is generally broken 
up. The husband provides for himself, and his children 
are either sent to the House of Industry or to one of 
our asylums, or are scattered among their friends. But 
should one of the husbands die, or, which is not an un- 
common occurrence, should one of these husbands desert 
his family, this family, deprived of the little that was 
earned in it, must and will fall into absolute dependence. 
And how are this mother and her children to be pro- 
vided for? She probably knows not how to read, and 
her children, kept from school, are growing up in almost 
equal ignorance. In the present state of our institutions 
foi;^the poor, therefore, they are compelled to beg. And 

B 
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how are these children employed when they are not 
begging ? They are either loitering about their houses, 
or they are playing in the streets, or they are in corners 
in which they feel themselves to be safe while practising 
their petty gambling, or they are endeavoring to find 
something which they may sell for a few cents, with 
which they will purchase for themselves indulgences 
that cannot be obtained by begging. The question is a 
very solemn one, — what is the duty of society in regard 
to these children ? Their moral capacities have no de- 
velopment compared with that even of their intellectual 
powers. They have, in truth, sometimes a marvellous 
shrewdness and ingenuity in evil. And not only do they 
early become deceivers, profane, lewd, and dishonest, 
but even accustomed to the use of ardent spirits. Should 
any of them even escape a prison, which is not very 
probable, they will be degraded and miserable for life. 
The families to which I here refer are the least generally 
known of any among us, and they are far from being the 
greatest sufferers among the poor. They are considered, 
too, by most of those who take any thought for them, 
as beyond remedial influence; and the language con- 
cerning them is, "for their absolute necessities, leave 
them to get their bread as they may, and when they 
fall into crime, let the law take its course with them." 
This, however, is an unchristian and a wicked senti- 
ment, and its prevalence is doing much to perpetuate 
the evil which, by a wise and Christian policy, to a con- 
siderable extent might be obviated. 

But these alone do not comprehend the whole of the 
constantly and absolutely poor. There are families of 
mechanics which have fallen into this condition, even 
from a state of very comfortable competency. Tliere are 
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husbands and wives of this class, now far advanced in 
life, who literally have nothing but their little stock of 
poor furniture, and who are incapable of labor. Some 
of them are truly virtuous ; and all of them, in an im- 
portant sense, are respectable. They have, perhaps, 
been inefficient, and not as provident as they should 
have been for a time of weakness, or of sickness, or of 
old age. But they were not wholly, and perhaps not 
at all, dependent on charity till they were past the time 
of labor. There are also single women, both widows 
and those who never were married, of exemplary char- 
acters, -who, by different causes, have been brought to a 
state of entire reliance on others for support. I know 
those in this condition who have been nurses, and who, 
when their strength was broken down, soon expended 
all that they had been able to save from their earnings. 
In some instances, even years of dependence have fol- 
lowed. Here, too, is an aged and enfeebled mother, 
who has been confined to her room for a year or two by 
the charge of a sick son. These two constitute the 
family. This son may yet linger in the state in which 
he now is for years, and the utmost which this mother 
can do is to minister to the comfort of her child. I long 
visited a venerable woman, now in heaven, who was 
past seventy years of age, and who for years had the 
sole care of a deranged daughter. Except her poor 
household stuff, and her clothing, which was as poor, 
she literally had nothing. But poor as she was, human 
life furnishes few examples of a higher order of piety or 
virtue than hers. And I visit another, whose husband 
is incapable of labor, and who has two idiot sons living 
with her, one twelve, and the other twenty years of age. 
Here, also, are aged sisters living together, and bowed 
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down by years and infirmities. There is no service by 
which they could earn even a dollar in a year. And 
here are widows without children, living alone, and past 
all labor, who must either be supported by charity or 
perish. All these, I repeat, — and I might easily add 
to their number, — are virtuous poor, notwithstanding 
their absolute dependence on kindness for subsistence ; 
nay, some of them, in moral and religious worth, and, 
I believe, in the sight of God, are among the purest and 
best of this world. They are poor in earthly posses- 
sions ; but they are already rich in that which is the 
best good even of this life, — in a mind at peace with 
God and with itself; and as surely as there is a life 
beyond the grave, they will soon find themselves to be 
heirs of eternal happiness. I go also into one family 
where is an aged father, who cannot earn a shilling. He 
is living with his feeble daughters, who can scarcely do 
more than their father. And I go into another, where 
an aged wife is dqing all that she can do, in the charge 
of a totally blind and helpless husband. In one family 
is a husband, who is passing to the grave by a lingering 
decline. If he were well, and even without employ- 
ment, his wife could do something for their support. 
But she can now leave neither him nor her children for 
an hour ; nor could she do any thing as a seamstress, 
even if she could be supplied with work. And in an- 
other family is a mother, who has long been confined 
by sickness, and who has supported herself and her 
children by living at service, till the loss of her health 
brought her to poverty. She is now nuraed by these 
children, and has no resource for support but charity. 
I refer to these examples of absolute and entire depend- 
ence, because it is important to realize that even this 
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dependence by no means necessarily implies or supposes 
peculiar vice. There are, indeed, families which avail 
themselves even of the food that is obtained by begging 
to obtain the means of living in intoxication and riot 
and all possible debasement. And there are beggars 
who employ every mode of imposture to obtain their 
objects. But let us understand also that there are those 
who are sometimes compelled to beg, because they are 
wholly unable to work, or because they cannot obtain 
the work by which they might support themselves, who 
yet deliberately choose to suffer much rather than ask 
for assistance, and who never ask for it while thev can 
subsist without it. To some of these families the past 
winter has been a season of very painful trial ; for much 
of the bounty which, under more favorable circum- 
stances, would have been appropriated for their comfort, 
has been diverted into other channels. The familites of 
the absolutely poor have indeed greatly increased among 
us duiing the past winter by the failure of all the kinds 
of employment to which the poor look for support ; and 
with beggary we have reason to, fear that the tendencies 
and preparations have increased to crime and misery. 
This is a state of things which demands serious con- 
sideration. For all those, even of the most absolutely 
poor, who are yet poor by the act of God, there is no 
difficulty of making a tolerably competent provision. 
But for the poverty which is originating in ignorance 
and sin^ and in which ignorance and sin are indefinitely 
extending among us, some, and no small accountable- 
ness, lies with those who might devise and provide the 
means for its prevention. Is it asked, who are those 
that share this accountableness with the most depraved 
of our poor? I answer, every one who understands, 
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or who might, if he would, nnderstand, the means of its 
prevention, and who yet fails to advance the measures 
by which multitudes of our fellow-beings might be 
rescued from degi'adation and ruin. 

Secondly. There are those who are but occasionally 
and partially poor. 

These are in the opposite extreme to those who are 
constantly and absolutely poor. They are now on one 
and now on the other side of the line between compe- 
tence and poverty. This is a division of the poor 
which calls for a strong interest and sympathy. It 
includes a considerable number of journeymen me- 
chanics, and of other men who depend on monthly 
wages, or on daily earnings; and who, in a time of 
general prosperity, are poor only when either they, or 
some of their family, are visited with protracted sick- 
ness. It includes, also, tailoresses, a subordinate class 
of milliners, respectable nurses, skilful and industrioas 
laundresses, and some others who are constantly sup- 
plied with work, while they can do it, by the enter- 
prising mechanics who* employ them. Some of this 
class, by maintaining a wise economy in their expen- 
ditures, can and do make an important provision for 
the seasons of the failure of work, or of debility and 
sickness, by depositing all which they can spare from 
their earnings in the savings bank. Some of them, 
however, who have large families, can but meet their 
necessary expenses by their daily labors. But while 
the heads of these families have their health, they need 
not and they ask not for charity. They are not then 
poor. It is important, however, to understand that a 
very small reverse of circumstances may, in a short 
time, bring them to poverty. To these reverses they 
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are constantly exposed; and while suffering under 
them they will be partially and temporarily poor. I 
have said that sickness may bring them to temporary 
poverty. So also may any personal injury, which dis- 
qualifies them for any considerable time for labor ; so 
also may the failure of their employer ; and so also may 
a temporary suspension of demand for the products of 
their labor. Some of this class have suffered greatly 
through the past winter. They have, in truth, suffered 
far more, and some of them from pressing want, than 
they who have lived amidst the greatest filth, and 
whose whole dependence has been upon daily beggary. 
I must again refer to examples. 

But here I must say that I feel obliged to speak in 
very general terms, because it is by no means impos- 
sible that my report may fall into the hands of some 
whom I must have in my view in speaking of this 
division of the poor ; and I would neither gratify vanity 
nor offend delicacy by pei-sonalities which may easily 
be recognized. While I am cautious not to indulge 
my imagination by supposing what does not exist, I 
will be alike careful not so to designate individuals, 
that either themselves or others may feel that I am 
calling, attention to them. 

It is well known that a large number of those who 
have depended on their wages or their small salaries 
for the support of their families within the past year 
have been thrown out of employment. Take the case, 
then, first, of those who have husbanded their small 
means with the best economy, and who have " laid by 
something for a day of trouble." They have been 
obliged to have recourse to this little fund, and it is at 
last expended. They have been industrious, temperate, 
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and upright, as well as frugal. They have cherished a 
sense of the worth of character, and have felt them- 
selves to be respectable and respected; and they 
never wanted work while there was any active demand 
for service in the department of labor in which they 
were educated; but in consequence of the prevailing 
embarrassments in commerce and in mercantile enter- 
prise they have been thrown out of employment. How 
hard is it with such men to beg! ^How unutterably 
distressing to them is poverty I They may shrink from 
debt; and yet they must contract debts which they 
have perhaps no confidence that they will ever be able 
to pay. These are circumstances which, to my knowl- 
edge, have wrung bitter tears from men who, with 
interesting families around them for which they could 
once provide amply, have gone from day to day to 
their homes unable to supply the food ' and fuel with- 
out which their families could not be comfortable. And 
I have witnessed, too, the desperation of mind to which 
this'condition may bring a man. He that is willing to 
live by beggar}', and who has been accustomed through 
his life to poverty, disorder, and dirt, knows nothing of 
the sufferings of him who, having lived in cleanliness 
and comfort by his honest industry, is brought to those 
circumstances in which not even his readiness for any 
honest service will enable him to pay for a shelter and 
for food for his family. 

I visit families in which, by the united industry of 
the husband and wife, or of the parents and children, 
or perhaps by the single efforts of a mother, a comfort- 
able support is obtained while they have health and 
employment. But suppose one of these families, by the 
failure of those who employed them, not to be able for 
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Bome months to find more than half the work which is 
indispensable for their support, — yet rent must be 
paid, and food and fuel and clothing must be pro- 
vided. But how? He or she to whom the family 
have looked for this provision cannot now make it. 
Let any one, then, who would understand the actual 
condition of this family, pause for a while and dwell 
upon it, and attempt to make it his own. Oh, how open 
would be our hearts and hands to the relief of such 
sufferers, if our sympathy with them were in any meas- 
ure accordant with that which we should think we had 
a right to claim if we were ourselves in any compara- 
tive state of embarrassment and want! Or suppose 
that a husband, on whose daily labors a family hag 
depended, is taken off from his labors by months of 
sickness. I might use almost any terms in describing 
the distress of families in this condition, and the de- 
scription would be no fiction. There are, indeed, fam- 
ilies belonging to this division of the poor, and with 
which I am intimately connected, which, even through 
the past winter, have not looked to me or to any one 
else for charity. While hundreds have not beisn able 
to obtain more than the work of a day or two in a 
week, they have had as much as they could do every 
day; and they have neither been interrupted in their 
labors by sickness or by any untoward event. Yet it 
would not surprise me at any time to find them in 
need of temporary assistance, without which they might 
fall into lasting embarrassments. This, I repeat, is a 
highly interesting class of the population of a city. For 
although there is not more virtue in any condition of 
society than is to be found among families of this class, 
while they have employment and the means of self-sup- 
4 
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port, their moral dangers are yet very great in the time 
of any considerable and continued distress, arising from 
the difficulty of providing for their daily wants. In this 
application of it, most emphatically is charity twice 
blessed ; and, to a benevolent mind at least, quite equal 
is the good and happiness which is received to that 
which is imparted. By the well-timed and judiciously 
directed kindness of a few weeks, or it may be of a few 
months, even years of competence and comfort may be 
secured. 

Thirdly. Besides the constantly and absolutely poor, 
and those who are poor but occasionally and partially, 
there is a very large intermediate division, consisting 
of those who are often and considerably dependent 
upon charity. Here, also, I must explain myself by 
facts and examples. 

In speaking of those who are but occasionally and 
temporarily poor, I ought to have remarked that, 
among men, this class consists of those who not only 
obtain constant employment while they are able to 
work, or while there is any work to be done in their 
department of labor, but who also have a decided 
superiority of skill and character to recommend them 
to their employers ; and among females, of those who, 
if they work for tailors, can do the finest parts of their 
work, and can do it in the best manner ; or who, in 
any other service, claim and obtain. a preference, because 
there will be a demand for their skill as long as taste 
and fashion shall retain their influence. The laundress, 
or the seamstress, distinguished in her employment, 
like those who are eminent in other callings, has few 
competitors. The demand for talents like hers, even in 
a time of general depression, may be above rather than 
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below the supply that is to be obtained of them. But, 
on the other hand, even in the season of the greatest 
activity of business and of the greatest demand for 
common laborers, or workmen of ordinary powers, a 
supply, even to any extent that is desired, is easily 
obtained. And for the coarse work of tailors, of slop- 
shops, and of any kind upon which females may be 
employed, there is always a sufficient number to meet 
the calls of the market. For this coarse work also, at 
the best, the prices paid are so small, that even 
when it can constantly be supplied, a comfortable 
subsistence for a family can hardly be obtained from it, 
even by the most unremitted labor. But it cannot be 
constantly supplied even in a time of the greatest gen- 
eral prosperity; and for more than a year past the 
demand for it has been so greatly diminished that 
many can obtain no share of it; and even the most 
favored workers consider it as a great boon when 
enough of it can be given to them to enable them to 
pay their rent, and in part, at most, to purchase the 
food and fuel which are necessary for their subsistence. 
Let these circumstances be taken into view, and I shall 
be more fully understood in speaking of those who are 
often and considerably poor. 

This division comprehends some who were long 
among the partially and temporarily poor. A respect- 
able mechanic, for example, who had always provided 
well for his family while he had health and employ- 
ment, but who had accumulated nothing, has died, 
leaving an infirm wife and several young children. His 
widow is very virtuous and well disposed. But she 
has been accustomed only to the ordinary use of her 
needle, and she has not strength to go out to daily 
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labor ; she must, therefore, through the rest of her life, 
to a certain extent, be (dependent on charity. I know 
families of this description which it would be ungener- 
ous and unjust to send to an almshouse. Or an aged 
and sick mother may, for years, be partially supported by 
her children who live with her, and who do all that they 
can for her, who yet, by their united exertions, cau in 
part only support the family. There are also many 
widows with young children, who have, in general, 
pretty good health, are capable of labor, and earnestly 
desirous of it, but who are often, and for a considerable 
time, wholly without employment. In this division of 
the poor, there are some of exemplary characters who 
are not far removed from absolute and constant depend- 
ence; and there are those, too, whose poverty is 
immediately attributable to their intemperance, thrift- 
lessness, and indolence. There are widows who are 
faithfully toiling and patienlly suffering for the instruc- 
tion and well-being of their children, who cannot, by 
their best exertions, earn more than twenty-five or 
thirty dollars in a year ; and there are suffering wives 
of intemperate husbands who do what they can to earn 
a little, and who are hardly assisted at all by those to 
whom thoy have the best right to look for support, 
who yet ought not, with their young children, to be left 
to the miseries of unpitied and unrelieved want, — 
embarrassed as we may sometimes feel ourselves to be 
by the doubt, whether we are not supporting the idle 
and intemperate in their sins, even by giving food and 
clothing to their hungry and almost naked tamilies. It 
is also a very important circumstance that, in this 
division of the poor, there are hundreds of children who 
are in the most imminent danger of moral ruin. Some 
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of them are occasionally sent out to beg, by which 
their moral feelings are not only blunted but they are 
brought also into connection with the habitual beggars 
and other idlers who go to no school, and who early 
become feai-fully vicious. Many of these children are 
kept from school during a large part of the winter to 
gather fuel; and when again sent to school they are 
truants, their names are stricken by the teachers from 
their lists, and they are soon vagrants. Many, likewise, 
at eleven and twelve years of age, and before they have 
acquired any competent knowledge of writing and 
arithmetic, are placed in shops and offices as waiters 
or runners, that, by earning a dollar a week, their 
parents may be enabled to pay their weekly rent. So 
great are the evils to which these boys are exposed 
from their association with each other, and from their 
daily temptations to decep^on and dishonesty, that I 
consider the probability to be comparatively small of 
their future virtue and usefulness. This division of 
the poor comprehends the greatest amount, though we 
do not often see in it the greatest degree, of suffering. 
To a very large part of them, however, the past winter 
has been peculiarly distressing. 

I would refer any one who thinks that he cannot visit 
the poor, and who yet believes that they might obtain 
the employment necessary for self-support if they would 
seek for it, to those from whom alone they can look for 
employment. Ask a man who is at the head of an 
extensive slop-shop establishment, whether he has been 
for a long time obliged, and is still obliged, to dismiss, 
empty handed, any considerable number of females 
applying to him for work, and he will answer you, 
" hundreds." And so it has been, and still is, in all the 
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departments of labor on which females depend for sub- 
sistence." Nor have the opportunities for employment 
been more favorable among our laboring men. The 
winter has been to them a season of most dangerous 
idleness. Who has not seen them standing together in 
groups upon our wharves, at the corners of the streets, 
and about the doors of the shops which attract idlers as 
the sweetened vessel, which is designed to procure their 
death, attracts flies? It is literally true, that there 
have been, and that there still are, considerable num- 
bers of laboring men who might have obtained for their 
families a competent support, and who would have 
supported their families in comparative comfort, if they 
could have had work, who yet have not had, and could 
not obtain, in many weeks of the winter, work enough 
to enable them to purchase the food necessary for their 
families. There are those also, among poor females, 
with whom the steady sewing of ten or twelve hours a 
day, at the low price at which they must do their work, 
would not enable them to meet the absolutely necessary 
expenses of every week or month. If, then, four or 
five weeks shall pass, — and this is sometimes the case, 
— in which they cannot obtain any work from those to 
whom they look for employment, and if day labor in 
families cannot be had by them, or if their strength 
shall be inadequate to this labor, where can they look 
for support but to charity ? Here, then, it may easily 
be supposed, that great and bitter want must have been 
experienced, and must still be felt. And so, indeed, it 
has been, and is. I could easily give affecting details 
of this distress. I could exhibit the strufjo-les I have 
seen of virtue with the sufferings and temptations of 
want which could not fail to awaken a strong interest 
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even in hearts of no uncommon sensibility. But my 
object is alone to do what I may, in the brief space 
within which I must confine my report, to make the 
past and present sufferings of the poor more clearly and 
fully understood than perhaps they can be where there 
]8 no classification of the conditions of the poor. I have 
wished, to a certain extent, to show what is the kind 
of suffering that poverty occasions, and among whom 
this suffering is most keenly felt. This is a. knowledge 
which is very important to a wise and efficient direc- 
tion, either of public or of private charity. 



•o* 



PART II. 

THE WAGES GIVEN TO THE POOE. 

[In his intimate acquaintance with the poor, and 
direct and frequent intercourse with them. Dr. Tuck- 
erman has the following fact most forcibly presented 
and impressed upon him, and he repeatedly urges it 
upon our consideration ; namely, the inadequacy of 
the wages paid to a large class of the poor to supply 
even the bare necessities of life, and the frequent oc- 
currence of periods, even of m<tntlis together, during 
which numbers, and even large numbers, in our cities 
find it impossible to procure any employment whatever 
by which to keep themselves from destitution and suf- 
fering. He says :] 

It is thought by some that in a community like 
ours every one who is temperate, honest, and industri- 
ous, may always obtain the means of a comfortable 
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support for a family. And generally it is true that 
such as these may for the most part keep themselves 
from dependence upon charity. But this is not always 
the case. Widows and wives on whom devolves the 
whole charge of a family cannot always find em- 
ployment. The wages, too, for which they work are 
generally so small that with their best endeavors in 
a time of health very many of them can but pay their 
rent and obtain the simplest food and clothing. 

[Again, Dr. Tuckerman says :] 

Let me say a word in respect to the wages which are 
given to the poor, and especially to poor females. 

I have recently received the " report of a committee, 
appointed by the citizens of Philadelphia in February, 
to learn what is the effect upon the comfort and morals 
of the females who depend on their work for a support, 
of the low rate of wages paid to that class of society ; — 
to what extent the sufferings of the poor are attribu- 
table to those low wages ; — and what is the effect of 
benevolent or of assistanije societies on the industry of 
the laboring poor?" These are important inquiries, 
and they deserve attention. There must, indeed, and 
there will be, there and here, and in every large city, 
seasons in which there will be great numbers of those 
who depend on their daily labors for their daily sub- 
sistence who will seek in vain for the opportunity to 
labor. The supply of laborers in a city will often- be 
beyond the demand for them. Nor, probably, in these 
seasons, could the united efforts of the benevolent fur- 
nish any considerable part of them with constant 
employment. Nor do I perceive how it is practicable 
essentially to raise the wages of the poor females who 
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depend for work upon the supplies which are furnished 
from slop-shops, or by upholsterers, or by shoemakers, 
or by any of the mechanics who employ them. Still, 
it is important that it should be understood that there 
is a vast amount of want and suffering which is to be 
attributed to the low wages that are given to these 
females, and to the absolute impossibility with many 
men and women, who are able and willing to work, at 
certain seasons to obtain the employment by which 
they may live. It is very important that it should be 
understood that, revolting as maybe the forms in which 
poverty is sometimes seen in our streets, or at our 
doors, there is yet a very great amount of want and of 
distress which is not to be ascribed to vice. And it is 
important, too, that these causes of want and of suffer- 
ing should be well known, not only as a means of calling 
forth the sympathy and kindness of those who are able 
to send or to carry to the destitute the relief which 
they need, but also to induce those who call for the 
occasional services of the poor to remunerate them 
fairly, fully, and, when they are able, even generously, 
for these services. I am sure that there are great num- 
bers of the poor who now cannot subsist without the 
occasional assistance of benevolent societies, or of 
benevolent individuals, who would yet most gladly, if 
they could do it, support themselves by their own la- 
bors ; and who would never ask for charity if the wages 
of six days' labor would meet the necessities of the 
week. To the conscience, then, of those who give this 
occasional employment to the poor, I appeal for the 
justice towards them which they cannot demand for 
themselves, and which human laws cannot enforce upon 
us. Let us feel — for we should feel — the injustice 
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and the meanness, the oppression and the cruelty, for 
the sake of the small savings that may thus accrue to 
us, of availing ourselves of those seasons and circum- 
stances in which the poor are compelled to be idle, or 
to work at the lowest possible prices. Or if any one 
resists the demand on the ground of its justice, let me 
pray him to consider how much better is the chanty 
which thus enables a family to live independently than 
is that which, in giving that which has not been earned, 
may be a means at least of fostering indolence and of 
encouraging a willingness to be dependent. 

When want enters the dwelling of him or her who 
would but cannot find the employment by which an 
honorable subsistence may be obtained, — where, nev- 
ertheless, there are children to be warmed and fed and 
clothed ; and where the only alternatives left to a virt- 
uous mind are to beg or to borrow, — there " want " 
comes indeed " like an armed man," to send dismay 
into the soul. What, then, shall be done ? Let these 
families be left without sympathy, without encourage- 
ment, without the temporary aid which they require, 
and they will accumulate debts, every increase of which 
will increase the difficulties of their condition, and 
more effectually break down their spirits and expose 
them to intemperance as a means of obtaining an 
oblivion of their sufferings ; or they will be gradually 
brought to a willing dependence on begging and char- 
ity. How can it be otherwise ? Let a poor man, dis- 
posed to labor, but unable, though he passes from wharf 
to wharf and from door to door to ask for it, to find 
employment, be yet called upon from week to week for 
his rent, which he cannot pay, and by his wife and chil- 
dren for food with which he cannot supply them, and he 
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must have no small energy of mind and principle to 
maintain his virtue. Or suppose a widow, — and there 
are many such widows whom I well know, — who has 
three, or four, or five children dependent on her for 
daily bread, whose best^ whose only resort for the sup- 
port of hei*self and children is the work which is given 
out from slop-shops. This work consists principally of 
clothing for seamen and for laborers, and it must be 
sold for those by whom it is made at the lowest possi- 
ble advance upon the cost of the stock of which it is 
made. It must, therefore, be made by the poor, by 
whom the work can be done at the lowest possible rate. 
And many have been grateful for the privilege of ob- 
taining this work, — for even this could not always be 
obtained, — even when seven and eight cents only have 
been given for making shirts and pantaloons. I have 
known women, indeed, to be glad to get pantaloons to 
make for six and a quarter cents per pair, who could 
not, however, by their best industry, make more than 
two pairs in a day. How, then, are they to pay their 
rent, and to obtain fuel and food ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB MEANS MOST EFFECTUAL FOR BELIEVING THE . 

WANTS OF THE POOK. 

How may we most effectually and most judiciously 
provide for those necessities of the poor for which it 
will be absolutely necessary to make provision ? 

The fii*st step, I think, which is to be taken in answer- 
ing this inquiry, is distinctly to conceive what we ought 
not to do, and what it would be very injudicious that 
we should do. For the considerations that should re- 
strain us from one course of conduct will throw no 
small degree of light upon the principles which will 
lead us in an opposite and wiser direction. 
. Fij'ftt, then, what ought we not to do, even in a time 
of more than usual distress, for the assistance and relief 
of the poor? 

Three means of relief have been proposed, either of 
which, if adopted, I believe, would conduce to an ulti- 
mate and very considerable increase of the evil. 

A proposition has been repeatedly suggested for re- 
lieving the poor in the important concern of their rent.^ 
This is, indeed, a very heavy part of their burden, and 
there are cases in which they must be assisted to bear 
it. It has therefore been asked, would it not even be 
a good investment of money to build a number of 
houses expressly for the poor, which shall be rented to 
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tliera for half or two-thirds the sum which they must 
now pay for rooms far inferior to those that might thus 
be provided for them ? This without doubt would be 
to the families which would be so accommodated a 
great good. But it must be considered that the high 
rents required of the poor arise from the excess of 
the number of poor among us. If, then, we build 
more habitations for them, shall we lessen or increase 
this excess ? Ought we not rather to do what we may 
to induce those who can well be spared to leave the 
city, and to seek in the country the employment which 
they cannot find here? I believe that an enlarged 
Christian kindness strongly requires of us in this way 
to seek a diminution of the number of our poor, and 
let the number be diminished of those who want the 
rooms, and the rents of these rooms will soon find their 
proper level. This is the only way in which I think 
that this evil is to be effectually remedied. 

Another inquiry which has often been proposed is, 
may not some new modes be found of employing the 
poor ? Or, may we not do something for the female 
poer, by establishing another house for employing 
those who cannot elsewhere find employment? 

Here the same difficulty again occurs. We shall 
thus ultimately increase that very excess which we 
should endeavor to lessen. We shall thus offer a 
most effectual encouragement to the poor of the coun- 
try to come here for the labor with which we thus 
offer to supply them. And having thus kept those 
among us who might otherwise have left us, and even 
increased the number, it will be found, after all, that we 
have relieved but a very few in comparison with the 
whole ; that we have given a relief for which but little 
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gratitude will be felt, — for there will be more com- 
plaints of the lowness of wages under such circum- 
stances than of thanks for wages received ; and if in 
the work thus given we shall have lessened the demand 
for similar work a few months hence, — and this will 
be almost the necessary consequence of any consider- 
able establishment for the purpose, — we shall have but 
deferred their suffering for a few months, perhaps then 
to have increased them. This is therefore a measure 
the adoption of which would be unwise. Unnecessary 
and useless work must occasion ultimate loss some- 
where ; and indirectly, at least, to the laborers em- 
ployed upon it, for it so far disenables their employers 
to employ them. And the work in any department, 
even of useful labor, which has furnished a supply 
beyond demand, must check the operations of employ- 
ers, and thus bring distress upon those who depend for 
the means of subsistence on daily labor. 

^ third inquiry is, would it not be advisable to 
establish two or three soup-houses and two or three 
depositories of vegetables, to which the suffering poor 
might go for small supplies ? 

Establishments of this kind are well known in 
Europe, and they have been adopted in some cities 
in our own country in times of great distress among 
the poor. And they are without doubt means of re- 
lieving the necessities of many who should in some way 
be assisted. 

But I have as little doubt whether they are means 
of increasing the pauperism of a city. It must be seen 
at once how direct will be their tendency to bring 
idlers and vagrants from the country, who would 
much rather in this way be supplied with food at their 
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own horaes, however mean and miserable those homes 
might be, than live in subjection to the discipline of a 
country alms-house. It will be impossible, too, in 
these establishments, to maintain a principle of discrim- 
ination. The indolent and intemperate will therefore 
not only obtain their full share of the bounty, but they 
will sell that which you give them for food for the very 
means of indulging this intemperance, which is, per- 
haps, above all others, the cause of their poverty and 
sufferings. Nor is it an unimportant consideration that 
these establishments, having once begun, it will be be- 
lieved, by those for whom they are intended, will be con- 
tinued; and they will be looked to for the means of living 
in the winter. The excitement to personal effort will 
therefore be proportionally checked. There are not many 
who will put forth all their energies for their families 
if they can look with confidence to a foreign supply of 
their wants. This is as true, indeed, of those in the 
more favored classes of society as among the poor ; and 
it would be happier for many of the young in these 
classes, if they were reared under, a strong sense of the 
dependence of their condition through life upon their 
personal exertions for respectability and for fortune. 
We are not knowingly to entrench upon the law of 
God's providence, that every man shall do what he can 
for himself and for those of his own household. In a 
century or two hence, if we are to go in the unchristian 
course in which other cities have gone,, establishments 
of this kind may be necessary here. But it is hoped, 
before they will be resorted to, that due inquiry will be 
made respecting their tendencies and their consequences 
where they have been adopted. 
It is asked, then, how should we act, or what is it our 
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duty to do in this very difficult work of provision for 
the poor of our city ? 

Before I give my opinion upon this question, I may 
be allowed to exonerate myself from a suspicion to 
which I feel that I may be exposed by the precautions 
which I have suggested in relation to the exercise of 
our chanty. It may be said that I have learned to look 
upon the poor rather in the light in which they are seen 
by the political economist than as a Christian. But I 
answer, that. I should esteem that to be a false and 
injurious principle in political economy which is not in 
perfect consistency with Christian moBality. I would, 
however, consider the Christian precepts in regard to 
the poor as I would the language of the New Testa- 
ment respecting the rich, in connection with those 
qualifications which other precepts of our religion as 
well as good common sense require us to employ in 
the practical interpretations of them. While, there- 
fore, I would understand and feel that the poorest of 
human beings, equally with the richest, is a child of 
God; that every human being, however poor and 
however degraded, has a common nature with him who 
is the most favored, and is his brother ; that for our 
means and opportunities for instructing the ignorant, 
of supplying the wants of th« destitute, and of recov- 
ering the most debased to virtue and to God, we are 
finally to give account to him who has made us to 
differ, and who has intrusted us with these means that 
we might be the instruments of his benevolence to 
our fellow-creatures ; and while I would feel all the 
power of the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
blessedness of the privilege to which we may be 
advanced by them, "inasmuch as ye have fed the 
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hungry, and clothed the naked, and visited the sick 
and the prisoner, ye have shown this kindness unto 
me." I would yet remember also that our religion 
with equal distinctness teaches us, if not in its letter, 
yet in its spirit, that we are not by our charity to 
encourage idleness and vice, and thus to increase and 
perpetuate pauperism and misery. As we are not to 
do evil that good may come, so neither are we to 
mistake that for goodness which a little judgment and 
foresight might teach us would inevitably lead to evil. 
As, therefore, I think it to be the Christian duty of 
parishes in the country to take the charge of their own 
poor, 1 would say let us act upon this sentiment. And 
I think that the inhabitants of a city are acting for 
the best good of that part of the very poor among 
them who belong to the country by using all fair and 
Christian means of inducing them to return, or of 
sending them to the places from which they came, 
where they will be far less exposed to vice, and where 
their wants will be at least equally well supplied. And 
let us do what we may for the relief of the city, we 
shall always have a great number of poor among us, 
to whom it will not be more our duty than it should 
be our happiness to do good as far as God shall enable 
us. Nor is it desirable that we should have no poor/ 
among us. Nay, it is even desirable to awaken more 
of the spirit of Christian charity than now exists among 
us. The more favored classes of our society are far 
behind the requisitions of our religion in regard to their 
duties towards the poor. But I comprehend in the term 
"charity" far more than alms-giving. We should aim 
not alone at the greatest immediate but at the greatest 
ultimate good. We should do good at the expense 
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and even at the hazard of the least possible evil. We 
should make alms-giving, as far as possible, minister not 
, only to comfort but to piety and virtue. This will be 
found at once the truest economy. 

That we may most effectually meet the wants of the 

Ipoor, I would say then^ firsts that it should be insisted 
upon that there shall be a discriminatio7i in the distri- 
bution of alms by our charitable societies. 

It is objected to these societies that while the good 
they do is partial and temporary, the evils to which 
they conduce are extensive and permanent. It is said 
that they are known to the poor, and have consequently 
a direct tendency to increase a willingness to be de- 
pendent ; that they do and often must support the idle 
in their indolence, and Jurnish to the intemperate the 
means of living in this sin ; that they are exposed to 
almost every species of deception ; and that they are 
a means of drawing into the cities, and detaining them 
there, the most dependent among the poor. I am aware 
that these societies are exposed to these objections. 
Acting as they do" independently of each other, they 
must often commit great mistakes and occasion no 
inconsiderable evil. But is this necessary ? It cannot 
be denied that these societies give great relief to many 
poor who could hardly be assisted in any other way. 
The good they do is too important to be lost ; and I 
am not willing to believe the case is hopeless. 

It should be known that our benevolent societies en- 
deavor to maintain the principle of discrimination in 
the exercise of their charities. They visit the families 
which apply for their bounty, and learn what they can 
respecting their characters as well as their wants. The 
difficulty, however, is, that as they now act, without 
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any communication with each other, they do, and 
necessarily must, interfere with each other. They 
must depend alone upon those whom they relieve^or 
a knowledge of what is done for them by others, — and 
they know but little of those who receive their bounty 
than what may be learned from themselves and from 
their poor neighbors, who may be interested either to 
uphold or to injure them. 

But is it not practicable that there should be an un- 
derstanding and a concert of action between these 
societies ? Can no plan be devised for tfwir closer union 
with each other ^ or by which they may know what is 
done by each other, and by the overseers of the poor 
in the wards in which they severally act ? 

It is asked how we shall obviate these evils. The most 
simple measure of which I can conceive for the purpose, 
and tlie only one by which I believe the object can be 
gained, is, that a registry shall be made every week in 
a book kept for the purpose in the office of the overseers 
of the poor of the persons relieved by them in their 
several wards, and that similar books be kept at this 
office by the agents of all our benevolent societies. 
A considerable increase of work will be laid upon the 
clerks of these societies. But they will find it for their 
advantage to remunerate their service. I have no 
doubt this measure would give thirty-three and a thu'd 
per cent additional value to their funds. 

In the second place, I think it to be of great impor- 
tance that immediate and more vigorous measures 
should be adopted for preventing the accumulation of 
foreign poor in the city. 

There would be no difficulty in providing for our 
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native poor, if it were for them only that we were 
called upon to make provision. But vast numbers of 
the poor of other countries are thrown upon us. I say 
it not in the spirit of reproach, — they are taking the 
bread of our own children. They are here, and must 
have their share of the labors of the poor and of the 
bounty which we have to bestow upon the poor. Unhap- 
pily, it has been thought to be good policy to encour- 
age emigration to our country ; and we have held out 
the lure to the restless and discontented throughout the 
world as well as to the enterprising and virtuous. It is 
asked, what remedy is proposed for this evil ? I answer, 
we require new legislative measures in regard to the 
foreign poor who come to us. Masters of vessels are 
now alone liable for the passengers they may land upon 
our shores, — and liable alone to the authorities of 
the town where they may be so landed. The laws 
are therefore easily evaded. Passengei*s of this de- 
scription, I am told, are put on shore at places from 
which they may easily come to the city. Those who 
bring them thus evade the bonds, and are not checked 
from bringing so many as they please of such as can but 
barely collect money enough to pay their passage. If 
owners of vessels should be made liable for passengers 
who are brought out in their vessels ; and if the author- 
ities of any town, by ascertaining in what vessels any 
vagrant poor were brought to our country, may prose- 
cute these owners for damages wherever such may have 
been landed, in their own town or elsewhere, the evil 
would certainly not be so great. 

And in the third place, I would say, that means 
should be taken to impress our community vrith a 
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deeper sense of the relation which Christianity recog^ 
nizes between the more and less favored classes of 
society^ — between the rich and poor. 

It is not to be forgotten that after all the vigilance 
that can be exercised and all the judgment and caution 
that can be maintained for the prevention of pauperism 
and for security against deceptions and the abuse of 
charity, there will still be very many, in a city like ours, 
who will be more or less dependent upon the care and 
kindness of others for subsistence. And in view of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, if not of the doctrine of political 
economists, these have claims upon those who are able 
to provide for them. I go further, — there are many 
who are comparatively unworthy of the bounty which 
they seek, and yet have, if Christianity be true, strong 
claims upon the consideration of their fellow-beings in 
happier conditions than their own. These claims may, 
in part, be answered by public and by private benev- 
olent institutions. But there is no public provision or 
associated exercise of chaiity that can supersede or be 
substituted for individual obligation and individual 
responsibility. This obligation and responsibility is 
felt to an important extent among us. But if it were 
felt as it should be, there would be no need of benevo- 
lent societies. Here^ then^ is the great end at which we 
should aim,. And I am doubtful whether the blessing 
so obtained would be greater to the object of charitable 
regard and care or to the favored instruments of such 
charity. 

It is asked, what are the duties of the intelligent and 
the rich in regard to the poor ? What is demanded of 
US as private Christians ? 
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I answer, I think it is contemplated by our religion 
that the more favored classes should strongly feel that 
they have a common nature with those in less favored 
conditions of life ; that opportunities and means are 
responsibilities ; and that it is God's will that they 
should be his instruments for accomplishing the pur- 
poses of his benevolence to the poor. They should 
therefore visit them, and do what they can to help and 
improve them. To be more explicit, every individual 
who has the means of assisting a few families should 
feel his obligation to seek out and to know a few 
families with which he shall connect himself as a Chris- 
tian friend. Every man who is disposed for this inter- 
course may find leisure for it. Let him visit these 
families once a week, — and if he cannot do it at other 
times, do it on Sunday. And let him feel that in form- 
ing this connection he has taken upon himself a moral 
charge ; that he is to be the adviser, and to seek the 
improvement of parents and children, — to aid the 
parents in keeping their children at school, and in 
placing them out as apprentices; to promote temper- 
ance, industry, order, and cleanliness among them ; to 
connect them, when practicable, with some congrega- 
tion of worshippers; to inspire them with a proper 
self-respect; in times of sickness and sorrow to be 
their comforter ; and in seasons of want so to minister 
to their necessities that their energies for self-support 
may be increased rather than lessened by the bounty 
they receive. The simplest principles of Christianity 
carried into full exercise would perfectly secure the per- 
manency of all this good among us. We have means 
enough, intellectual, moral, and pecuniary, to meet all 
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the demands of our city in regard to the poor. The 
whole difficulty is to bring these means into use for 
the purpose. Our great want is a greater prevalence 
of the true spirit of our religion among the intelligent 
and the rich in regard to their relation to the poor 
and the duties that grow out of this relation. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB TENDENCIES OP CITIES TO AN ACCUMULATION OF 

POVERTY AND VICE. 

I WOULD say a few words upon two topics. First, 
upon the tendencies of cities to an accumulation of 
poverty and vice; secondly, upon the importance of 
an enlightened public sentiment upon this subject as 
the great means by which to remedy or to prevent the 
evil. To give effect to what I say, I would adduce a 
few facts obtained from documents respecting poverty 
and crime in England. 

All have heard of English "poor-rates," — all, how- 
ever, may not know their origin and progress. 

The confiscation of ecclesiastical property in England 
in the reign of Henry VI H. threw upon the country 
many thousand beggars who had previously been sup- 
plied by the church, and principally by monasteries. 
It became necessary, therefore, to provide for these 
beggars; and in this necessity originated the famous 
Act of the 43d of Elizabeth, under which the poor-rates 
of England have -ever since been levied. 

The great objects of this Act were provisions for 
the support of the aged, blind, impotent, sick, &c.; 
the employment of children whose parents could not 
maintain them ; the apprenticing of poor children ; 
and setting the idle to work. Commendable as was 
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this purpose, this very Act has been made the instru- 
ment of a vast increase of idleness, beggary, and crime, 
which it was intended to prevent. The first assessment 
under this Act was made 1601. The folio win 2C table 
shows the progressive rise of " jt>oor-ra<€s," the revenue, 
the national debt, and the population of England : — 



rears. 


Poor-rates. 


Reyenae. 


Nat. Debt. 


Population. 


1601 


$200,000 


Unknown. 


— 


5,000,000 


1678 


840,000 


$1,800,000 


— 


— 


1698 


819,000 


— 


$664,268 


5,400,000 


1700 


1,000,000 


8,895,286 


16,394,702 


6,476,000 


1751 


8,000,000 


8,632,540 


78,293,313 


6,467,000 


1808 


6,348,205 


87,996,088 


667,050,606 


9,000,000 



1826 7,784,356 65,187,000 772,322,640 12,000,000 

I offer no comments upon this table. My object is 
to show that wonderful as has been the growth of the 
revenue of England, and bonsequently of the accuinula-. 
tion of wealth by individuals, still more wonderful is the 
disproportion between the growth of the " poor-rates " 
and the increase of population. Should this dispropor- 
tion continue to increase in the future as it has in the 
past, how long will even England, with her great re- 
sources, be able to sustain the mighty burden ? 

But even this table does not show the annual expen- 
diture for the poor in England. It is independent of 
the annual amount of the produce of lands and money 
bequeathed at different periods for charitable purposes, 
of the private charities', and of the sums collected for 
charitable societies, and of the expenses of hospitals 
and dispensaries for the sick. These, taken together, 
would probably fall but little short of the amount of 
poor-rates. The question arises, whence has arisen 
thifi vast extent of poverty and suffering? Thirty years 
5 o 
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ago, in his " Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis," 
Colquhoun said that " twenty thousand miserable in- 
dividuals rise there every morning without knowing 
how they ai'e to be supplied during the passing day, 
or where, in many cases, they are to lodge the suc- 
ceeding night." And, twenty-five years ago,* he esti- 
mated the total number in England and Wales who 
lived chiefly or wholly upon the labor of others, includ- 
ing criminals, at 1,320,716 persons. 

Of these he computed indigent persons, mendi- 
cants, vagrants, and g3'psies 1,110,716 

Of the idle who desert, or but half support, their 

families 10,000 

Of lewd women 100,000 

Of rogues, vagabonds, and lotterj agents . . . 20,000 

Of criminals 80,000 

1,320,716 

This statement, it is worthy of remark, is made from 
the Parliamentary Abstracts of 1803. 

The annual amount of depredation committed on 
property in the metropolis and vicinity thirty years 
ago 2 was estimated by this magistrate at £2,000,000 
sterling, and the amount of sums won and lost by 
gaming in the course of a year at £7,225,000. 

We have, however, later records on this subject. 

In 1801 the persons totally or partially depend- 
ent on the poor-rates in England and Wales 

are estimated 1,040,000 

Or one in nine of the population. 

In 1811 1,840.000 

Or one in eight of the population. 

In 1827 1,850,000 

Or nearly one in seven of the population. 

1 This was written in 1880. 2 ibid. 
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On the 5tli of June, 1829, the Duke of Wellington 
said in the House of Lords that " it appeared from the 
returns of the last six years that the total number of 
criminals committed for various offences had increased 
in the ratio of two-fifths ; and that this propoi'tion did 
hot arise from the prevalence of apy particular crime, 
but prevailed in almost every species of crime perpe- 
trated in the metropolis and in the neighboring dis- 
tricts." 

In addressing the Commons, Mr. Peel said that " if 
they compared the state of crime in the metropolis with 
that in other parts of the country, or in England and 
Wales at large, the result would be very unfavorable 
to the former. For last year (1828), if they calculated 
the proportion which the number of criminals in Lon- 
don and Middlesex bore to the population they would 
find that not less than one person in 383 had been com- 
mitted for some crime in that year. Of the number of 
persons similarly committed within the same period in 
England and Wales the proportion would be found one 
to every 822 of the entire population. 

" In 1821, the number of criminals committed in 
London and Middlesex amounted to 2,480 ; the popu- 
lation, 1,167,000. 

' " In 1826, for London and Middlesex, 3,560 commit- 
ted ; population, 1,349,000. 

" Here, then, is an increase of 41, per cent in the 
number of criminals in 1828 over those of 1821, while 
there was an increase of only 15 J- per cent in the popu- 
lation, — nor does the rate of increase of the number 
of commitments in England and Wales correspond 
"with that of the population ; for a comparison of both 
in the years 1821 and 1828 shows that crime had in- 
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creased 26 "per cent, while the population had increased 
but llj^ per cent. Comparing, also, the increase of 
crime in the metropolis in the seven years beginning 
1811 with the seven years ending 1828, and comparing 
both with the increase of population, it will be found 
that crime had increased 55 per cent, while the popula- 
tion had increased but 19 per cent, leaving an excess of 
crime of 36 per cent to be accounted for by other 
means and causes." * 

I know that these are details on which some will be 
unwilling to dwell. Why, it may be asked, do you 
array before us crimes which we can do nothing to 
prevent, and tell us of this vast amount of suffering 
which we can do nothing to relieve? I reply, that ^I 
would pray for a serious consideration of this ^^fright- 
ful difference^'* to use the language of Mr. Peel, 
" between the increase of crime and the increase of 
population " existing in the very bosom of the most 
opulent nation of Europe, as a means of the security 
of our own country from a similar degradation and 
wretchedness. 

I would neither overstate existing evils nor indulge a 
sickly imagination of those which may be before us. 
But in the reports which are almost daily brought to 
us of the vast extent of poverty in Europe, and of 
the intellectual and moral debasement and the abject 
misery with which it is connected, it seemis to me that 
God himself is sending forth an admonition to us which 
ought to thrill through the heart of every statesman 
and philanthropist in our country. Who can look ut 
these facts without inquiring how it is that such num- 
bers of our race have been brought so low, — why 

^ Hansard'^ Parliamentary Debates, vol. xzi. p. 867 ef zet^. 
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it is that the nations of Europe, with their priesthood 
and churches, their literature and arts, their commerce 
and wealth, are every year increasing the numbers 
whose existence must be one of hopeless want and 
deepest depravity? 

We read of this distant poverty and crime ; and we 
too easily forget them, as if, in these excesses, they 
would always be as distant from us as they now 
are. But where and in what is our security ? Are we 
in no danger of having among ourselves, a population 
as poor, as criminal, as that of Europe? This is a 
question of great national importance, and of imme- 
diate and peculiar concern to the inhabitants of our 
cities. Let us inquire what are the causes of the ten- 
dencies of cities to the growth of poverty and crime. 

The fact of this tendency of cities needs no proof. 
Very different views, however, are taken of its causes. 
Never shall we obtain the remedy until we get at the 
deepest and most influential of the causes. 

In presenting to Parliament the statements we have 
quoted from him, Mr. Peel thought it his duty to give 
his views of the causes of the " fi-ightful evil " pre- 
sented. 

These causes he considered to be : — 

1st. " The increased mechanical ingenuity of the age, 
— those very mechanical improvements which are the 
source of the prosperity of the country ; and, 2d, 
the unsatisfactory state of the parochial police." The 
Duke of Wellington looked not for causes beyond the 
" ijeficiency of the police." Another member assigned 
a third cause; to wit, "the low rate of laborers' wages, 
and the want of sufficient employment for laborers." 
To me it is amazing that great statesman and great 
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political economists, in treating of the greatest interest 
of the social condition of man, can thus confine their 
views to the very surface of society. That these are 
causes of the want and crime referred to is true. 
But are they the causes which primarily demand the 
attention even of statesmen and political economists ? 
Are they the most active or the most powerful causes 
at work ? I think I see these causes in the spirit of 
monopoly, in the luxury and extravagance and profli- 
gacy of the more favored classes, and in the low 
estimation in which the more afl3^uent hold and have 
ever held the humbler of their fellow-beings. I think 
I see them in the whole history of the legislation of 
England respecting the poor and criminals ; in the 
vestry and judicial proceedings respecting them; and 
in the records of the police courts, of the throngs of 
those sent to the prisons, — sinks, perhaps, of deeper 
iniquity than those from which the culprits were taken. 
I see them also in the multitude of beggars who are 
sent to bridewell for a week, if perchance their settle- 
ment be not iu the metropolis. From bridewell they 
are carted to their settlements in the country. And 
as every dWier parish is equally disposed to be rid 
of them as those from which they are sent, they are 
left to go where they will. A very large proportion of 
them, therefore, find their way back to the metropolis 
even before the officer who conveyed them away has 
returned there. Thus thoy run the circle, hundreds 
dropping off, the victims of their vices, — their places 
being supplied by increasing numbers ; and, if we take 
into our account the statement of Colquhoun that there 
are in Great Britain and Ireland — that is, there were 
twenty-five years ago [written in 1830] — no less than 
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1,750,000 of the population of the age to be instructed 
who are growing up to adult age in the grossest igno- 
rance, we shall have before us causes fully equal to this 
increased crime and wretchedness. . . . 

The question arises. What are the causes of a similar 
tendency to growth of poverty and crime in our own 
cities? I can speak but generally of them. 

I observe, then, first, that one cause, and a consider- 
able one, of the exposure of cities everywhere to this 
evil is, that here society is divided into classes, and 
separated by broad and distinct lines as it is not in the 
country. In the country, every individual has a suffi- 
cient prominence to be known to almost every other 
individual in his neighborhood. The poor labor for 
and are seen by the richest around them ; their charac- 
ter and habits are well known to each other. In the 
city, on the other hand, men are not only divided and 
separated by the very great inequalities of their con- 
dition in respect to property, by the diversity of their 
interests, and by their various inclinations and tastes, 
but by the very fact of the extent of their numbers. 
jEvery individual in the different classes may for a long 
time, and perhaps through life, be unknown to many 
even of the class to which-they belong. There is, there- 
fore, proportionally in the vicious a hope of escape in 
open shame and crime, and, for those who are inclined 
to crime, a hope of safety from detection in it; and, as 
the differences of condition are here more real and sen- 
sible, and the sympathies of the classes with each 
other far weaker, the suffering of virtuous poverty will 
not only be often far greater, but greater, too, will be 
the recklessness of vicious poverty. 

Again, as the grand field for the exercise of the arts, 
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for the speculations of commerce, for the enterprise of 
the merchant, for the talents of those of every descrip- 
tion who live by the resources of their minds, and for 
the laborer who has no resource but his physical strength, 
cities are centres of attraction. Here men are drawn 
both to accumulate and to expepd fortunes, to attract 
notice, and to live in luxury upon the credit they may 
obtain. Here come large numbers hoping to find that 
demand for their labors which they could not find in 
smaller places. And here, of course, from the fluctua- 
tion of business, there is a constant tendency to a 
supply beyond the demand, — a constant tendency to 
an accession of numbers, a considerable part of whom, 
even if they were all disposed to be honest, can look to 
nothing better than a condition of honest poverty, be- 
cause their service is not wanted, and who, if they are 
without principle, will fall into dishonesty and crime. 
Here, also, will come the idlej the intemperate, and the 
profligate, — -some from a desire to find associates, some 
that they may live more easily by beggary than they 
can at home; some for better opportunities of depreda^ 
tions upon the property of others ; and some that they 
may escape notice in the crowd, and secure a better 
hiding-place than a country neighborhood can aflbrd. 

Another cause o^ this tendency is the facilities which 
cities, in proportion to the number of their inhabitants, 
furnish to the indulgence of the grossest appetites and 
passions. ( The great and peculiar curse of our land^ 
indeed^ is the facility with which ardent spirits can he 
obtained^ even by the poorest among us.) Amidst the 
tens and hundreds of thousands brought together Here, 
comprehending every diver^sijty of character, there will 
be found those ready to cater to every base inclination 
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while there are any to indulge such inclinations and to 
support those who will pander to them. The smallest 
village may have its tavern and its dram-shop ; but the 
screened soda-shop, the gambling-house, the theatre as 
it has been, and the brothel, can be profitable establish- 
ments only where there is a very considerable extent 
of profligacy and moral corruption. Nor can these es- 
tablishments exist and be patronized by the rich with- 
out extending their deadly influence to the poor. 

Again; a large amount is annually added to the 
poverty and crime of our country, and especially of 
the cities, by the large mass of foreign poor which have 
been thrown upon us. 

I will state one other cause of this tendency ; namely, 
the neglect of the education of the children of the 
poor. ... 

How, then, are these tendencies to be prevented, — 
how are the evils to be remedied ? 

The instruments and means are various. I would 
not undervalue one of them. Our ministers and our 
churches, our daily and our Sunday schools are im- 
portant agents in this work ;' our winter evening 
lectures also. The savings bank is an instrument of 
great moral power ; and much is to be done by legis- 
lative and municipal regulations. But a power is 
wanted beyond and above all these. I refer to the *^ 
power of an enlightened and wisely extended public . 
sentiment on the great subjects which concern the 
well-being of the individual, and the order, security, 
and happiness of society. What, indeed, would be the 
best laws and institutions were public sentiment turned 
against them, or should want the energy necessary to 

support them ? Or, should laws and municipal regula- 
5* 
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tions ever run in advance of public sentiment, — and 
this will not often be the case, — how ineffectually 
will they be administered and executed. This is a 
truth which must be understood in its great bearings, 
and acted, upon, if we would either have legislation 
what it should be, or secure the benefits to be derived 
from wise and good laws. 

' By an enlightened public sentiment, then, I mean a 

, public sentiment which receives its light and its direc- 
tion at once from the greatest essential principles of 
human nature and of Christian truth and duty, — I mean 
a public sentiment which regards man universally, be he 
high or low, rich or poor, as an intellectual, moral, and 
immortal being, which implies in those who possess it 
a just sense of the worth and excellence of their own 
nature as children of God, and a corresponding sense 
of the worth and excellence of the nature of every 

^individual of their race, — I mean a public sentiment 
respecting virtue as the supreme good of every intelli- 
gent and nioral nature, and respecting talents and all 
means of promoting good and happiness as responsi- 
bilities, — I mean a sentiment that regards the rights of 
others as dearly as its own, which honors and supports 
virtue wherever it be found ; and, while it makes no 
compromise with that which it believes to be morally 

■ evil, will yet feel that the transgressor is a brother^ 
who is to h^ reclaimed^ and not cast off and destroyed, 
or left to find his destruction in his sin, — I mean that 
sentiment which, while it comprehends the most impar- 
tial justice, equally comprehends the most enlarged 
sympathy and benevolence of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Let this be the public sentiment of a city aiid* 
of a state, and institutions for the advancement of 
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knowledge and piety and virtue will be supported. 
And then laws will be what they should be, and they 
will be obeyed. What, indeed, are laws but the au- 
thorized declarations of public sentiment ? They will 
therefore be conformed to the demands of society ; or, 
in other words, they will be conformed to the prevailing 
state of character among the people for whom they 
were made. Public opinion will be their dictator, 
and to public opinion will le^slators look for their 
sanction. 

What is wanted to call forth public sentiment, and 
to give it a right direction, in regard to persons and 
places which ought to be held infamous ? I answer, pub- 
lic sentiment must be enlightened upon these subjects. 
The truth must be told, and told plainly. Let things 
be called by their right names, and the causes and 
instruments of the evils be exposed in their true 
character; and let it be known that there are those 
who feel deeply the evils which ought not to be toler- 
ated. A report of a single case of yellow fever or of 
plague in our city would excite universal alarm, and 
the infected house would be barricaded and shunned 
as the very gate of death, or, if it were thought the 
public security required it, it would be razed to the 
ground. And, in proportion as public sentiment can be 
made Christian in respect to the dram-shop, by what- 
ever name it may be called, and by whomsoever it may 
be frequented, and the gambling-house and the brothel, 
these moral nui^nces will be felt to be objects which 
call for a general and uncompromising deteimination 
for their removal. . . . 

The doctrine has too easily been admitted and too 
long acted upon without dispute, tJiat there must he 
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everywhere^ and especially in cities^ a certain amount 
of poverty and crime. This doctrine, as it is commonly 
received, is as false as it is vague, and as disgraceful to 
those who support it as it is ruinous to those whom it 
wickedly leaves to the evils vfrora which they might be 
rescued. It is continually doing more to paralyze efforts 
ia the highest departments of human benevolence, and 
more to repress and extinguish the best sympathies of 
our nature, than any other cause that has restrained the 
enlightened and virtuous in their endeavors for the 
good of their ffeUow-men. A very few years have 
passed since it was said that no hope could be more 
vain than that of arresting the progress of intemper- 
ance. And yet, what has been done in this work? 
Not half the quantity of ardent spirits is probably now 
consumed in New England that was consumed here 
^VQ or six years ago. And how has this change been 
accomplished ? By an excise on spirits, or by inflicting 
fine or imprisonment upon those who abused them? 
No. But alone by enlightening and quickening public 
sentiment concerning the evil, and by a determined 
exertion to do what might be done to remedy it. The 
check which has been given to this evil has not, indeed, 
been so great in the cities as in the country. But 
something has been done. We have not yet learned 
the true mode of giving a strong moral impulse to the 
masses of men who are brought together into cities; 
and there is also the withering feeling, which is too 
common, of the impracticability of acting strongly upon 
those masses. But if it be true that there is this 
impracticability, it is evidence that in congregating 
into cities we are violating a plain purpose of the 
moral providence of God. If it be true, then every 
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philanthropist and every Christian, at whatever sacri- 
fice of personal and worldly interest, is bound to 
separate himself from cities, any further than he may 
be called to them to do what he can to check their 
growth. Who can deliberately admit thia doctrine, and 
not acknowledge that the greatest benefactor to a 
country would be the man who should be the instru- 
ment of breaking up every city in it and scattering 
its inhabitants ? Let citiess be left to grow up under 
the unchecked influence of mere municipal ordinances 
and mere worldly morality, and they will become " great 
aoresP \ I believe, indeed, that they may be made the 
centres as well of the purest and highest religious and 
moral influences as of the highest intellectual culture, 
and of the greatest advancement of the arts and 
sciences, and that the most vigorous growth of all the 
Christian virtues may be made a characteristic of cities. 
But this, of course, will not be, and cannot be, while 
the unchnstian state of our sentiment respecting human 
duties and interests continues to be what it has been. 

With some, as I well know, even a reference to an ? 
unchristian state of public opinion as a cause of the .' 
peculiar moral danger of cities, and tp Christianity as 
the only redeeming power, exposes him who makes it 
to any designation but that of a practical man ; while 
by others the suggestion may be received without dis- 
approbation, but, at the same tinae, without any disposi- 
tion to add to his contribution to this most important 
of the means of public happiness. . . . 

I add, that the rich know not how much they lose, 
even of means of their own personal happiness, by the 
distance at which they too generally live from the 

1 Mr. Jefferson's phrase. 
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poor, by the absence of that sympathy which, principally 
through their own fault, the employed wc)uld other- 
wise feel with his employer, and by the neglect of the 
frequent opportunities which are occurring by an inti- 
mate and kind intercourse with a few poor families, of 
performing for them, at very small cost, some of the 
most grateful offices of life. Let those whom God has 
blessed with abundance feel for the poor as Christianity 
intends they should feel. Let this sentiment be ex- 
tended, and the great question in regard to poverty 
or crime will not be, What is the pecuniary appropria- 
tion to be required? but, alone, How is the greatest 
ultimate good to be attained ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF INTELLECTUALLY AND MORALLY NEGLECTED CHIL- 
DREN. 

My wish is, in this Report, to attempt to show that 
the most active and extensively influential of the causes 
to which abject poverty and crime are to be ascribed 
lie not only near and under the very eye of every 
individual, but that they are, above all others, within 
the influence of the means which God has given us of 
securing the order and of advancing the improvement 
and happiness of society. The causes to which I refer 
consist of those circumstances the direct tendency of 
which is to vitiate and to corrupt the young. I know full 
well that there are instances of crime, and of poverty 
growing out of crime, the particular causes of which 
were not developed during the season of youth. But I 
am quite satisfied that far the greatest part of the abject 
poverty and of the recklessness in crime which people 
either our prisons or almshouses, or which is seell^i 
our streets, or which gives insecurity to property and 
happiness in society, may be followed back to causes 
which showed themselves most distinctly within the 
first fifteen or twenty years of life, and generally at a 
much earlier season ; to causes which, at that period, 
are within our power, as those which lie beyond these 
limits are not. It is time, and ought to be known, and 
to be reiterated till it shall be felt, that if we were faith- 
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ful to the means we have of healing the waters of 
society here, the amount of abject want and of unprin- 
cipled and hopeless obduracy which would remain 
would be so small that we might dispense with more than 
half of our prisons and almshouses, and yet find ample 
accommodations in those we should still have for all 
the paupers and criminals for whom it would be neces- 
sary to make these provisions. The inquiry, then, is 
of paramount interest. What are those circumstances 
the tendency of which upon the young who are brought 
under their influences almost necessarily is their im- 
mediate moral corruption and their subsequent poverty 
and crime ? In answering this inquiry, I must go into 
some minuteness of detail. 

I reply, the first is, the want of an education^ both 
intellectual and moral, which would dispose and qualify 
them for apprenticeship, at some useful employment. 
The second is, the want of regular and useful employ 
ment from the age of fourteen or fifteen to that of 
twenty-one years. This is an evil which extends to 
many who have received all the advantages for instruc- 
tion which our schools could give them. A«d the third 
division of these circumstances consists of the tempta- 
tions and facilities to intemperance, to dishonesty, and 
to corrupting passions and pleasures which are directly 
offered to the young, or which are most reprehensibly 
left in their way, by those who have the charge of them. 
The exposures are peculiar, in these respects, of the 
children under fourteen years old who are not in 
school ; and of those from fourteen or fifteen to twenty- 
one years of age who have no regular and useful 
employment. But through the negligence or the evil 
example of employers or masters, they are many, and 
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great, too, even with respect to some who are appren- 
ticed to useful occupations. Vague assertions on these 
subjects are of little use. We must appeal to facts. 

I. Let me . say a few words of those who are not 
receiving the education which is necessary to qualify 
them for apprenticeship at some useful employment. 

We have so long been accustomed to think and to 
speak with exultation of our school system, that many 
are brought to believe it is quite perfect. And not 
only so. There are not a few who reason from Our- 
selves in this respect to our whole country, and can 
hardly believe that there is an American citizen who 
cannot read or write. But in all this there is a very 
great mistake. Disguise it as we may, there are many 
native Americans who are as ignorant of letters even 
as the untaught of the older countries of the world. 
And if it were not so, — if every adult American could 
read and write, and if we could prove all the utterly 
illiterate among us to be foreigners, or the children of 
foreigners, — what consolation would there be in the 
thought, when threatened with or suffering under any 
public calamity which has been brought upon us by an 
ignorant population, that this part of our population 
consists only of foreigners, or of the descendants of 
foreigners? Is not our country equally the home of 
many ten thousand foreigners as of those who were 
born here ? 

[After giving a few statistics of his own time in regard 
to the number of children growing up without receiving 
the advantages of school education, he proceeds:] 

I would neither make any overcharged statements 
nor press any facts to the support of a theory beyond 
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their obvious and unquestionable bearing. IfJ there- 
fore, there be any error in the above stated numbers, I 
shall very gladly see it corrected. And should any 
one say that the number is great of those who can 
neither read nor write, and who yet have not fallen 
into crime, and that it is great also of those who, with 
the best education, have become paupers and criminals, 
I admit the facts. But they form exceptions, and not 
a rule. There is a very great difference in the natural 
dispositions and propensities of the young ; and there- 
fore in their liableness, if I may so express myself, to 
moral infection. Some are un contaminated even after 
having lived long in the worst possible moral atmos- 
phere ; and some have even been made more resolutely 
virtuous by the daily spectacle of vicious example. 
Some, also, while surrounded by none but good influ- 
ences, are hardly to be restrained from evil ; and some, 
possessing the finest intellectual powers ever given to. 
man, and reared with every possible outward advan- 
tage for their happy development, have debased those 
powers to the service of the lowest and most guilty 
passions of our nature, and have exhibited the specta- 
cle of a ruin as much more painfully aflecting than that 
of the most time-hallowed and once most magnificent 
temple of mere dead matter, as the immortal spirit 
destined for endless progress in knowledge and happi- 
ness is a greater work than a temple made by ,the 
hands of man. But these, also, are exceptions, and do 
not form a rule. 

In looking at the questions, how far is a school 
education a security from pauperism and crime? and 
how far is a neglect of this education a cause of pauper- 
ism and crime ? I would observe, first, that while this 
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neglect is a very important circumstance in the produc- 
tion of these evils, and a circumstance which must not be 
lost sight of, it yet never acts alone in regard to them; 
The child under fourteen years old who goes to no 
school is not, probably, in any useful employment; and 
he is, probably, with associates as idle as himself. If 
his parents are very poor, he will probably be sent out 
as a beggar; and every child who is a beggar, almost 
without exception, will become a vagrant, and probably 
a thief. Young as he is, he wants social excitement, 
and he must have it ; and if that be not given to him 
by which he may be profited, he will probably seek and 
enjoy that by which he will be injured. The causes 
which lead to the neglect of his intellectual, in almost 
all cases, will lead also to the neglect of his moral educa- 
tion. It is, indeed, very seldom found, in regard to 
parents or the guardians of children, that they disregard 
the intellectual faculties of the young who are in their 
charge, while the moral nature is an object of any 
strong solicitude. Nor is this all. The children who 
are left by their parents to grow up in ignorance are 
often made to minister to the idleness and intemperance 
of these parents ; and they learn by the same means to 
procure their own vicious gratifications. These poor 
children, also, are seldom taken to any church; and 
Sunday, to many of them, is the most con*upting day 
of the week. On the other hand, the children who are 
in school are generally attaining there some moral as 
well as intellectual good. They are also far better 
taught at home than are those who are not in any 
school. They generally go to church with their parents ; 
and probably, likewise, receive the instructions of a 
Sunday school. They associate, too, with lads of their 
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own age, who are of a far higher order of character than 
the ignorant and the idle. And as long as they are at 
school, they have in view, as the others have not, an 
apprenticeship at some useful occupation, by which they 
may honorably provide for their own wants, and per- 
haps be the support of the age of their parents. Bring 
together these considerations, and they give rio small 
importance to a school education as a means of saving 
from pauperism and crime. 

And in reply to those who would leave a certain 
number uneducated that they may thus be fitted and 
disposed for the lowest offices of life, I could observe, 
secondly, that if every child in our country, and in the 
world, between the ages of four and fourteen, were in a 
school; and if every child living and to be born should 
be kept from four to fourteen years of age in as good 
schools as could be established, and should receive as 
much instruction as coiTld be given to them, it would 
be found that in the diversity God has made of human 
capacities, and in the wonderfully diversified disposi- 
tions of human nature, there is an ample provision for 
the whole number which is wanted for every service, 
however laborious, or even however revolting to others 
it might be, which is required for the comfort or the 
order or the ornament of social life. Educate the 
young as extensively and as perfectly as you can, and 
you can no more produce an equality of intellectual 
power, or of a spirit of enterprise which tends to an 
equality of wealth, than you can, by education, produce 
a condition of the human system in which it shall not 
need food for its support. Here, then, I rest the claims 
of a school education, and the question of its influence 
in preventing poverty and crime. 
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I. The second of these circumstances is, the want of 
regular and useful employment from the age of four- 
teen or fifteen to that of twenty-one years. This, I 
have said, is an evil which extends to many who have 
received all the advantages for instruction which our 
schools could give them. 

In the first place, however, let us look at the chil- 
dren who ^lave not been in any school, and at the truants 
from our schools who have been struck from the list of 
the masters. They have now passed the age of four- 
teen years ; and they are not only disqualified for the 
employments in which a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and the first rules of arithmetic is required, but they 
are even more indisposed to any employment which 
will abridge their liberty, or restrain' them from their 
accustomed pursuits and indulgences. They wish still 
to live as they have hitherto lived. They revolt from 
the thought of the authority of a master. And they 
are as closely bound to each other by a union of tastes 
and objects and gratifications and habits as they are 
widely separated in these respects from the most virtu- 
ous of their age. Some of them are the children of 
parents who have no sensibility to the evil of their con- 
dition ; who have themselves hardly known a better 
condition ; and whose example alone might have cor- 
rupted children who were .even strongly inclined to 
obedience and virtue. Others are the children of better, 
but of inefficient parents ; of parents who do not, and 
think they cannot, control the waywardness which 
refuses submission to rule ; and others, having lost 
their parents, have either fajlen into the charge of those 
who have cared little for them or have been left wholly 
to their own guidance. I suppose that we have as 
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small a number of children of this class among us as 
are to be found in any city of the world with an equal 
population. But we have a sufficient number to pro- 
duce a considerable amount of abject pauperism and 
crime. And, I ask, can it be otherwise than that a 
large proportion of the children who are brought up to 
twenty-one years of age ignorant, or almost wholly 
ignorant, of letters ; free from all moral influence at 
home, or habitually and successfully resisting all moral 
influence there ; who are daily associating for idle or 
vicious communion with each other ; for the attainment 
of some vicious pleasure, or the accomplishment of some 
vicious purpose ; who shrink from any labor beyond 
that which is demanded to obtain the means for some 
personal and perhaps vicious end ; who have learned, 
within the first twelve years of life, to love ardent 
spirits, though, perhaps, before that time they may not 
have been accustomed to drink them ; who, even before 
that age, have acquired some skill in petty thieving, 
and are proficients in profaneness and deception ; — is it 
in the nature of things that children, thus living, or at 
least that far the greater number of them should not, 
when^hey are men, become paupers and criminals? I 
have "trot mentioned the female children of this class. 
But their exposures to moral ruin are scarcely less than 
those of boys. Let the number, then, of these children 
in our cities, in our large towns and our villages, be 
correctly ascertained, and something will be done in 
the work of accounting for the extent of pauperism and 
crime. And let an inquisition be made of the numbers 
who have passed from this class of children to our 
prisons' and almshouses, and the necessity will be 
wholly superseded of a long argument either respect- 
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ing the exposures of these children or the true interest 
of the intelligent and virtuous of society concerning 
them. 

Allow me to remark that, while I would not ascribe 
tKe licentiousness, the dishonesty, or the crime of any 
character in society to any single cause, — for the causes 
of these evils are many and sometimes very complicated, 
— the fact of the very peculiar connection between 
intemperance and abject pauperism and crime, which 
has been established beyond contradiction by the 
investigations which have been made of this subject 
within the last five yeare, demands the very serious 
attention not only of the statesman and the philanthro- 
pist, but 'Of every parent and of every individual who 
is interested in the well-being of the community in 
which he lives. Among the various methods taken by 
the temperance societies in our country to affect the 
public mind in regard to the enormous evils which 
have grown out of the cheapness of ardent spirits, the 
various means adopted to make them as fascinating as 
possible, and the very reprehensible system of licensing 
their sale in the form of drams, to an extent to meet 
the demands of every one who is disposed or may be 
decoyed to purchase them, one has been an extensive 
and careful examination of the records of prisons and 
almshouses, for the very purpose of learning what pro- 
portion of the inmates of those institutions have been 
brought to pauperism and crime by intemperance. 
These examinations have brought to light the facts, — 
before, indeed, supposed, but now proved, — first, that 
the instance can hardly be found of a convict who at 
the time of Kis conviction was not intemperate ; and, 
secondly, that three-fourths of the inmates of alms- 
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houses were brought to the abjectness and degradation 
in which they are seen there by intemperance. In view 
of these facts, then, I take the ground that, whatever 
goes to prove that intemperance is a cause, and a 
prevailing cause, of pauperism and crime, goes equally 
to- prove, first, that every intemperate lad or young 
man, nnless recovered from his intemperance, will 
probably fall into pauperism or crime, or into both; 
and, secondly, that the temptations and the facilities to 
an early love and use of ardent spirits are direct means, 
to the extent to which they operate, of producing 
paupers and criminals in the city, in the common- 
wealth, and in our country. The facts here assumed 
will not be doubted by any one who has attended to 
the evidence on which they rest. Nor will any one 
who admits the facts reject the inferences I have made 
from them. The question, then, arises, how for may 
the intemperance, and consequently the pauperism and 
crime of manhood, and therefore the numbers in our 
prisons and almshouses, be fairly traced back to the 
temptations and facilities to intemperance which are 
placed in the way of children, and to the love and use 
of ardent spirits which are acquired by them, both in 
the city and in the country ? 

1 begin with referring you to the exposures of chil- 
dren who are under fourteen or fifleen years of age. 
Let us first look at some of them in the poorer, and 
then at some in the more prosperous classes. 

The impression, I am aware, soon passes fi-om the 
mind of any description of scenes which we have our- 
selves never witnessed. And yet, till we can persuade 
others by personal observation to acquaint themselves 
with the scenes of vice and misery which are around 
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tbera, and from an actual knowledge of which they 
would learn their duties in regard to the vicious and 
miserable, as they cannot otherwise be learned, we must 
be content with bringing before them such poor descrip- 
tions as we may of the evils which ought to excite a 
universal sympathy and concern ; and which, if cared 
for as they should be, might, to a great extent, be 
remedied. How often have I wished that I could 
bring those who have a strong general interest in the 
well-being of society, and whose opinions exert a most 
important influence where I have no power, into the 
families of poor and intemperate parents. There let 
them see in what wretched rooms these unhappy beings 
are sometimes lodged; rooms as cold as wide chinks 
and broken windows can make them ; the poor, broken, 
and scanty furniture; and the bed not unfrequently 
lying upon the floor, and without a bedstead, and, it 
may be, consisting only of straw or of shavings. There 
let them see to what deep degradation our nature may 
be brought through abandonment to the sin in which 
these parents are living. Will it be said that parents 
in this condition ai*e beyond the reach even of hope? 
I think otherwise ; for no one is to be considered or 
treated as beyond hope while God shall spare him. 
But I am not now pleading for these parents. I would 
direct attention to tJieir children. Here are boys and 
girls with bodies which are seldom washed, and which 
are covered at best with filthy and tattered garments. 
These children probably go to no school; and they 
learn nothing but from the example of those with whom 
they associate. They are unaccustomed to any regu- 
larity in their meals, and they look for their food per- 
haps almost as much from home as at home. They 
6 
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are now, it may be, caressed with the extravagance of 
intoxicated affection, and now beaten with the extrav- 
agance of intoxicated anger. They are every day 
deceived by their parents, and they every day in 
turn deceive them. At one hour they are kept at 
work to procure fuel, or perfomi some other service ; 
and in the next, are allowed to go where they will, and 
to do what they will. They hear profaneness every 
day, and see intemperance, and witness parental con- 
tests ; and are daily the companions of those who live 
amidst the same scenes, and are forming under the 
same influences. They are allowed, also, not only to 
drain the cup which an intemperate father or mother 
has not quite emptied, but their portion of it is some- 
times given to them. If they are advised or encouraged 
by these guardians of their morals, it is to be more 
wary, more dunning, more artful. Not unfrequently, 
also, do these children fall into the service of the lowest 
of the profligate. They are ready for any guilty service 
within their power, by which they may earn any thing ; 
and they have not an association with wrong, but the 
fear of detection and of punishment. What, then, is to 
be expected from these children ? Is it surprising that 
very early they become gi'eatly depraved? I have 
spoken, indeed, of the most degraded parents and of 
the most exposed children. But there are more of these 
parents and children, even in our greatly favored city, 
than would be suspected by those who know those 
among whom they live only as they pass them in the 
street. And there are children of oth^r poor parents, 
especially of poor widows, who, though they have in 
this respect no evil example at home, are yet under 
but a feeble parental restraint, and are associates and 
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learners of the language, and sharers of the occupations 
and the pleasures, of those whose very homes are schools 
of the grossest depravity. I pray, then, that it may be 
known and thought worthy of remembrance, that we 
have children of this class in our city, who, if neglected 
as they now are, as certainly as they live will become 
paupers and criminals. And on whom will fall the 
heaviest responsibility for their guilt and misery, but on 
those to whom God has given all the means of saving 
them, and who fail to use these means for the purposes 
for which he gave them ? 

Again. There is a higher class of parents who 
would shrink from a dependence upon charity, but 
who are hardly less negligent of the moral condition of 
their children. I refer to parents some of whom are 
far from indifferent respecting the education of their 
children for an apprenticeship, and for the means of 
self-support, as far as the education of the school is con- 
cerned; but, from ignorance or inefficiency, or the 
want of a strong moral sensibility, or if they have relig- 
ious and moral feeling, yet, from a want of judgment, 
are unable to control, or, at least, do not control their 
wayward children. 

There is a spring of pauperism and crime which pre- 
sents itself in this connection, at which I have not even 
glanced, only because I could not do any justice to my 
views of it in the cursory notice which is all that I 
could here take of it. I refer to the influence of the 
habits and the example of the more prospered classes 
not only upon the young in those classes but upon the 
dispositions and tastes and habits of the whole mass of 
society. This, I am aware, is a very delicate and diffi- 
cult topic. It is, however, a plain matter of fact, that 
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where, as with us, there is no law of entail, property 
seldom descends beyond the third generation of a 
family. And why ? Obviously, in part, because the 
expectation of inheriting property indisposes and dis- 
qualifies the young for regular, self-denying, and per- 
severing labor ; and in part from the consequent vanity, 
extravagance, and sensual indulgence for which an 
ample inheritance for all the purposes of virtue, useful- 
ness, and happiness is found to be utterly inadequate. 
Let any one look about him and ask, who were the 
grandfathers and the fathers of our rich men ? and who 
were the fathers and grandparents of our paupers and 
criminals? and he will find that it is not poverty alone 
which produces poverty. And let any one consider 
till he understands the descending influence of example, 
and then look at the tendency of much of the example 
which is continually wending its way from the high 
grounds to the very lowest depths of social life, and he 
will need no labored argument to convince him that 
the rich are in truth accountable for much of the ab- 
ject poverty of the world ; and that right sentiments. 
Christian sentiments of property, and of' human rela- 
tions and duties among the rich, are to be among the 
most effectual of the means of salvation from pauperism, 
and crime. 

Is it asked, what are the remedies of these evils, and 
what the means for their prevention ? I answer, that 
they are not far off; nor, if we were truly disposed to 
avail ourselves of them, difficult to be obtained. But 
little thought or care is yet given to these subjects 
compared with the greatness of the interests which are 
comprehended in them. Public sentiment is yet vague 
respecting the causes of pauperism and crime ; and new 
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and more efficient measures should be taken to bring 
these subjects, in all their relations and bearings, before 
the whole body of our citizens. I would say, therefore, 
in the first place, that if a few of our most intelligent 
and philanthropic men, men of leisure and influence, 
would unite for the study of these subjects ; not merely 
or principally by consulting books, but by an extensive 
personal communication with the poor and with crimi- 
nals ; if these gentlemen would meet frequently — for 
example, one evening in every week — to bring to- 
gether their facts and to compare their opinions ; if they 
would occasionally publish these facts and opinions 
with the sanction of their names ; and, when they shall 
see clearly what are the demands of justice, of human- 
ity, and of religion, if they would combine their efforts, 
now for the suppression of one and now of another of 
the springs of evil, and now to obtain one and now 
another establishment for the salvation and greatest 
happiness of those who must otherwise be irretrievably 
lost to all the higher purposes of their being, a great 
and glorious reform might soon be effected in our city. 
Am I told that the plan of such an association is im- 
practicable ? I ask, why ? And I appeal to the sober^ 
judgment of the intelligent, the affluent, and influential. 
Is a greater service here demanded than is due from 
those whom God has greatly blessed to the poor and 
degraded and miserable around us? Is it more than 
God will require from those to whom he has given the 
means of saving and blessing hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of their race ? There is no service on earth 
from which a higher good will result to those who 
engage in it. A few judicious and energetic minds, 
combined and resolved to accomplish all which they 
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may for the suppression of pauperism and crime, would 
accumulate for themselves, in this work, a better treas- 
ure than all their wealth, let them be as rich as they 
may; and, in a few years, might do more for the ad- 
vancement of society than, without these services, would 
probably be accomplished in half a century. 

[Dr. Tuckerman proceeds to mention some means and 
measures to remedy and to prevent the evils referred 
to. In addition to reforms which he inaugurated, he 
recommended many other measures which have since 
been adopted, and have proved of the greatest good to 
the community. 

He recommends the appointment of a State Superin- 
tendent of public schools, which we have in the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education. 

He saw the wisdom of having some officer appointed 
in cities to do the work now done by our truant 
officers. He was strongly impressed with the fact of 
the necessity of making some provision for the instruc- 
tion of those children and youth who, from one and 
another cause, could not well attend the common public 
schools. This want is met, at present, in large degree 
by our " evening schools," " school for licensed minors," 
and by the State primary school. 

He also recognized the need, and urged the employ- 
ment by the State, of what he terms a ^^ municipal 
officer," who shall be empowered to do the very work 
that is now done by the " State Visiting Agent of the 
Board of State Charities," an office established by the 
State of Massachusetts in 1869 (the only instance of 
the kind among all the States). The importance and 
usefulness of this office lias been clearly illustrated 
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during the five years of its work, — as is well shown in 
the annual reports of the agent, Mr. Gardiner Tufts, 
who has had charge of the work with a sufiicient staff 
of assistants since it was inaugurated. 
So long ago as 1830 Dr. T. wrote :] 

Here, then, are some hundreds of children who are 
in various ways to be provided for. And, I ask, is not 
the supervision of these children a charge sufficiently 
extensive, and requiring sufficient care and labor, for 
any one individual, whatever may be the capacity and 
suitableness for the service which he may bring to it ? 
Let me say, then, there should be a muncipal officer^ 
call him by what name you will, whose special duty it 
should be to look to the idle, vagrant, and vicious chil- 
dren of the city. This, I say, should be his specific 
duty; for within this limitation he could have the 
authority of law to support him. And if this officer 
should do nothing more than avail himself of the 
power which existing laws will already give him' to 
prosecute, and thus to bring to the judgment of a court 
the children who ought to be sent to the school of 
reformation, he would perform at once for these chil- 
dren, for their parents, and for the public, an invaluable 
service, — a service which alone would be a rich com- 
pensation for the expense at which it must be main- 
tained. But though this might be the only authority 
with which he could be legally invested in regard to 
the classes of children of whom I have spoken, the 
work of thus disposing of these children would consti- 
tute but a single branch of the service he might render. 
Let him be a man of intelligence and energy, of sound 
judgment and of active kindness, — a man who under- 
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Stands and feels what is to be lost by tbe moral ruin, 
and what is to be gained by the moral recovery, of a 
child. Let him take cognizance, as he should, of every 
child who shall be found out of school w^hen he should 
be in school, and of every lad over fourteen years of age 
who is wandering through our streets without employ- 
ment, and acquaint himself with the parents and fiiends 
of these children ; and let him offer his assistance to 
children and to parents to obtain employment, especially 
in the country, for those who may be sent to farmers 
and mechanics there, and to restore to our schools the 
children who have left but who should be in them, and 
he will thus do as much for the prevention asj by the 
authority with which he might be invested by law, he 
could do for the remedy of evil. I have had some, 
though a limited, experience in each of these depart- 
ments of service, and I know that very great good may 
be done in it. Let it be known that there is a public 
officer, whose business is the charge of lawless and 
profligate children, and the immediate effect will be a 
great and powerful restraint upon those whose disposi- 
tions and tendencies are to evil, but whose interests and 
pleasures are not yet so amalgamated with those of 
their vicious associates that they cannot be separated 
from them. Many will thus be induced to retrace their 
steps and to return to duty ; and many will be kept 
from entering the paths the end of which they will 
perceive is disgrace and punishment. 

It ought to be filled by one who will be respected and 
trusted in it, who will deserve and obtain the confidence 
of the parents whose children may fall under his charge, 
and by one who shall be capable of making full and 
satisfactory reports, both of what he shall learn upon 
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the subjects connected with his office and of his doings 
in it. It should not, therefore, be the great question in 
view of this office, how can it be filled most cheaply? 
In my judgment, allow me to say, the question of well 
or ill paved streets, or of disordered or well-conditioned 
sewers, or even of wise or unwise ordinances and estab- 
lishments for the presei*vation of the health of the city, 
is of minor interest, — of secondary importance. 

[His remarks and suggestions in regard to the char- 
acter and management of reformatory institutions for 
the young may be cited here. In one place he says ;] 

First. What is the great end and aim of this insti- 
tution ; and how should it be viewed and represented 
by us? 

I answer, in the words of Mr. Sargeant, president of 
a similar institution in Philadelphia: "It is, in the 
strictest sense of the terms, a work of charity and 
mercy. Whatever else may be contemplated — and 
certainly extensive public advantages are to be expected 
from it — is only incidental. This school presents no 
vindictive or reproachful aspects. It threatens no hu- 
miliating recollections of the past. It holds out no 
degrading denunciations for the future." It is, indeed, 
a school for those who have greatly violated duty, and 
are to be reformed. But though its inmates are sent to 
it by public authority, and can be discharged from it 
only by the authority of those who sent them there ; 
and though in leaving the institution they are to pass 
into the charge of others who will be accountable for 
them till they shall be of lawful age to those from 
whose immediate watchfulness and care they have re- 
ceived them, still it is to be regarded not as aprisoriy 
6* I 
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but as a school. Mr. Wells considers eveiy boy who 
enters his school as redaimable. His object is to give 
to each one an intellectual, a physical, and a moral 
education, which will prepare him to be a respectable 
and a respected member of society, — a- useful and 
happy man. And most encouraging is the promise of 
this in8ti^ation. Let not the children, then, who are 
sent there, unnecessarily be made to feel that they have 
the brand of crime upon their foreheads, and that they 
are to be recognized as having been criminals. Many 
of them ire not morally worse than are other boys who 
will not be sent there, and who, through the faithful 
guardianship of judicious and kind friends, into whose 
charge it has been their pinvilege to fall, will be re- 
covered to virtue, and loved and valued as if they had 
never fallen from it. To treat them as if they are reclaim- 
able, and will unquestionably be reclaimed, will be one 
of the most effectual means of securing their salvation. 

Secondly. Who are the proper subjects of this insti- 
tution ; and how are they to be sent to it and retained 
in it? 

I would reply, that, except under very extraordinary 
circumstances, no one should be admitted into this 
school while he is under ten years of age ; but, with 
certain restrictions, it should be open to any one under 
twenty years old. The extreme age to which any one 
should be sent there, with a view to apprenticeship in 
the country, should perhaps be fifteen years, with the 
opportunity of remaining a year in preparation for this 
apprenticeship. But if any shall be sent who are over 
sixteen years of age, it should be for discipline and in- 
struction preparatory to a whaling voyage. And un- 
speakably great would be the gain to the individual 
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and to the community if, instead of sending any minor 
either to om- jail or house of correction, where a con- 
finement of a fortnight or three weeks only will almost 
certainly complete and insure his moral ruin, our 
courts were required to sentence every criminal who is 
brought before them under lawful age, unless he shall 
be sent to the State prison, to the school of reforma- 
tion, there to remain only till a voyage can be obtained 
for him, which will remove him for one or perhaps two 
years from the scenes and associates of the iniquity 
from which he has been taken. I know not indeed how 
public attention is to be aroused to a sense of the 
magnitude and enormity of the evils of our two county 
prisons. There is a strange indifference, a most lamen- 
table apathy among us, in regard to these institutions, 
the influences of which are almost exclusively of the 
worst character. They are almost as certainly fatal to 
every remaining principle of virtue in the young who 
are sent to them as would be a pest-house to him who 
is predisposed to small-pox or to plague. But I will not 
here dwell upon them, especially as but a brief space 
remains which I can occupy in this Report. 

I have spoken of the ages within which I think mem- 
bers should be admitted into the school. In regard to 
character, I would say that it should be a school- not 
for those only who have fallen into crime, but for those 
also of whom there is a moral certainty that if left to 
themselves they will soon become criminals. I would 
not indeed propose any encroachment upon the rights 
of parents, or upon the proper liberty of children. But 
applications have been made to me by parents to obtain 
a place for their children in this school, because these 
children were wholly beyond their control and were in 
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the way to destruction, while yet they had committed 
no offence cognizable by the laws. To such parents I 
would give the privilege of committing their children 
to the charge of this institution. But in cases of this 
kind, as well as in many others, I would save parents 
and friends from the painful necessity of a prosecution 
of children in the police court. Let it be that there 
are cases in which a trial in open court is rightfully to 
be required and insisted upon. All I contend for is, 
that there are others in which it is neither necessary 
nor expedient, and that it is expedient, and will save 
from much suffering, and will conduce to no evil, if a 
more private trial may be had, with the decisions of 
which all the parties concerned may be entirely satisn 
fied. 

[Again, he quotes with great approval from Rev. Mr. 
Wells, Superintendent of the Reform School, as fol- 
lows :] 

" Most people imagine, when they see or hear of bad 
boys, that they are a worse kind of boys, — worse by nature 
than others. If my observation be of any value on this 
subject, it is not so ; for though at first there be strong 
sproutings of evil principle and passion to be lopped ofl^ 
and rank weeds of sin to be rooted up, yet when this is 
done we find here as good a stock and as rich a soil as 
in other cases. Some of our boys have been without 
parents to guide them; the parents of others were 
unworthy of the name ; the parents of some have 
wished, but knew not how, to restrain their children ; 
and some knew not how to be kind, without the utmost 
weakness of indulgence, or to be strict, without being 
severe. These boys fell into the company of idlers, 
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more wicked than themselves, became wild, lawless, 
and profane, were attracted to the theatre, and led to 
petty thefts to obtain the amusement to be found there, 
and were rapidly passing from sin to sin, in the way to 
irretrievable ruin. But however bad a boy may be, he 
can always be reformed while he is under fifteen years 
old, and very often after that age ; and he who has 
been reckoned and treated as if incapable of any thing 
like honesty and honor may be made worthy of the 
most entire confidence. We have sent our boys to 
the city more than three hundred times, and only three 
have refused to return regularly. Indeed they oftener 
return before than after the appointed hour. We send, 
them out on business of importance, and commit to 
them money and other property, and they have never 
abused the trust we have thus placed in them. We 
commit to them keys of the utmost value to us, and 
but in one instance was there a dishonorable advantage 
taken ; and then it was soon repented of, and a volun- 
tary return to duty followed. Thus, sir, we live 
together as a family of brethren, cheerful, happy, con- 
fiding, and, I trust, in a greater or less degree, pious. 
Thus our institution assumes the nature of a school of 
moral disciplined 

There is yet another means of arresting and of sup- 
pressing these great evils which I name the last, because, 
while it is the first in importance, it seems to be the 
hai'dest to be brought to application. Allow me, in a 
few words, to explain myself upon this subject. 

We live in a very benevolent community. But Chris- 
tianity requires a far higher benevolence than that of 
giving money. Its aim is to unite men as a family of 
brothers. Whatever may be our property, our intelli- 
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gence, our office, or our titles, Christianity requires us to 
recognize the poor beggar and the convicted criminal 
as the children of our Father, and possessors of a com- 
mon nature with ourselves. They have fallen — at 
least tens of thousands of them fallen — under circum- 
stances in which if we had ourselves been we might 
have sunk as low as they are. And from whence arose 
those circumstances ? From the fault of the individuals 
suffering under them ? Sometimes, without doubt. But 
I have referred to circumstances, and I might have re- 
ferred to many more, which, though not within the con- 
trol of the individuals who are brought by them to 
abjectness and crime, may be controlled and entirely 
changed by others, and which, brought under Christian 
influences, would save thousands from degradation and 
wi'etchedness. This view of the condition of society, 
and of Christian duties with respect to it, demands an 
attention which has never yet been given to it. Men 
have so long been told that poverty and crime are un- 
fathomable gulfs, that their springs, or the causes pro- 
ducing them, are beyond human power, and that to a 
great extent they are alike necessary and irremediable 
evils, that even by multitudes of the wise and good 
nothing is deemed more chimerical, more a mere dream 
of enthusiasm, than a proposition to lay open the causes 
of these evils and the means by which far the largest 
amount of them may be remedied or prevented. And 
yet I am quite as sure that Christianity has given us 
these means, and that they are entirely sufficient for 
these ends, as I am of the existence of pauperism and 
crime. And I am quite as sure, too, that the errors of 
judgment and the mistakes in conduct into which not 
only legislators but many othei*s have fkllen on these 
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subjects, are attributable wholly to the fact that losing 
sight of Christian sentiments of human relations, de- 
pendencies, and obligations, they have looked alike for 
the causes and the cure of these evils where neither 
was to be found. The poor and criminals have gener- 
ally been regarded only in their civil relations, as mem- 
bers of the body politic, who are to be affected only by 
political ordinances, and respecting whom the great 
question has been, how may they most effectually be 
coerced ? or, what is the immediate cost which must be 
incurred for them ? No error can be more vital than 
this. Sunk and degraded as we see them, even the 
lowest and the worst of these unhappy beings has a 
moral nature, and moral as well as physical powers and 
wants. Many, too, even of the lowest and the worst, 
by wise preventive measures, might have been saved 
from the degradation in which we see them. But you 
might as well attempt to raise them from their degra- 
dation by any other than moral means, as to meet the 
demands of their hunger by giving them air. Is it 
asked, what provisions are made by Christianity for the 
accomplishment of this great redemption ? ' I answer, 
that they are to be found, not in the peculiar doctrines 
of any sect in Christendom, but, as I have already said, 
in a Christian sense of human relations, — of the con- 
nection into which Jesus Christ intended to bring man 
with man, — and of our responsibilities for all our means 
of usefulness. And is it asked, how is this mighty 
change to be wrought through means so simple ? I 
answer, let all the intelligent, the affluent, and influential 
among us, who call themselves Christians, bring home 
to their own souls what Christ has taught upon the 
topics to which I have here refeiTcd, and there would 
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not then be a single poor or vicious family or individual 
among us which would not soon be brought within the 
sympathies of our religion. How many widows now 
suffering under the most distressing embarrassments and 
perplexities would then be comforted and encouraged, 
aided in the direction of their industry, and made com- 
paratively happy? How many intemperate men and 
women, whose gi'eatest excesses arise from the feeling 
that they are outcasts and uncared for, might be re- 
covered to a sense of character and to virtue ? How 
many children, both of virtuous and of vicious poor 
parents, under the restraints and encouragements of this 
new alliance, might be recalled from vagrancy and filial 
disobedience, placed and kept in our schools, in due 
time apprenticed at useful employments, and made re- 
spectable and happy members of society ? How many 
filthy families might be made cleanly ? How many fam- 
ilies, now living in disorder and wretchedness, princi- 
pally because they have no connection with any one who 
is not as low as themselves, might thus be taught and 
made to feel the blessings of order and fbresight and 
providence for the time to come, and mutual respect 
and care for each other^s happiness ? How would the 
distresses of sickness among the poor be thus alleviated ? 
From how many moral dangers, from which they know 
not how to escape, would they thus be rescued ? And 
is there a man who has a disposition for this service 
who might not find leisure for it ? Or is there a man 
who has a Christian feeling for his suffering brother who 
would not soon acquire a tact, if tact be required, for 
this service? This feeling of relationship, and this 
connection of the classes of society, is one of the most 
obvious of all the dictates of Christianity, and nothing 
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short of Christianity will ever bring about any great 
and permanent meliovation of the condition of the poor, 
or any great and permanent means for the prevention 
of pauperism and crime. 

One word more respecting the most important of all 
the claims of charity, and I have done. One word more 
in regard to the young who are peculiarly exposed to 
pauperism and crime. I have refeiTed to these children 
in the city and the country. And let me appeal in their 
behalf to all in the city and the country who feel the 
ties of a common nature with those around them. I 
would call upon the prospered parents who are happy, 
and upon those who are unhappy, in their children. I 
would call upon the latter by their fears and by their 
sufferings, and upon the former by all which they enjoy 
in the immediate virtue and in the cheering hopes of 
their offspring, to look with sympathy and pity upon the 
exposed children of the poor, and now to select one, and 
now another, whom it shall be their aim and resolute 
endeavor to bring to instruction and to virtue, and thus 
to save from crime and ruin. I would call upon those 
who have but just started in the career of manhood, — 
upon young men who have but just begun to act for 
themselves, — each to signalize the beginning of his 
course — I mean not in the eye of the world, but of his 
own heart, and of his Maker — by recovering and pre- 
paring for a life of usefulness some child who is wringing 
his or her mother's heart with sorrow ; or some one who 
has not a parent to care for his or her condition, and 
who, without the interposition of a Christian friend, 
will soon perhaps be beyond the reach of this best 
exercise of human benevolence. "No young man, who 
shall thus have been the instrument of saving a single 
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child, will through his life find his heart closed against 
the appeals of human suffering. I would call upon 
benevolent wives and mothers to take into their especial 
charge the exposed female children, who, if not soon 
brought under the influence of Christian judgment and 
affection, will soon be carried to the utmost extreme of 
human guilt, and obduracy, and debasement. I would 
call, too, with all possible respect, upon our civil au- 
thorities and upon the ministers of religion, both in the 
city and the country, and implore their care for those 
who, themselves ignorant, inexperienced, reckless, are 
pursuing the way to their own destruction, either be- 
cause they have no one to guide them in the way in 
which they should go, or because they will not submit 
to parental control. There are such children in the 
country as well as in the city, and many such there will 
continue to be till, by a wider sense of Christian obli- 
gations in regard to them, and a consequent more active 
Christian care of them, a wiser and better generation 
shall be produced than is now upon the stage. And 
how, indeed, is this better generation to be produced 
but through this salvation of the young ? And how is 
this salvation to be accomplished but through the sym- 
pathies and the energies of Christian benevolence in 
those who have but to resolve, with God's blessing, that 
it shall be attained, and it will be obtained ? Here is a 
field for the labors of Christian charity, where good to 
an incalculable extent may be done at little or no ex- 
pense but of time and of affection, and where a good 
may be achieved eternal at once to him or her who does 
it, and to him or her for whom it is done. In one word, 
I would say to all who wish to do good, whether they 
have much or little to give to those who are in want, to 
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all who would, if they could, be benefactors of their 
generation, determine and strive to save at least one 
truant, one vagrant, one vicious child, who, if no friendly, 
no Christian hand be stretched out for his or her deliver- 
ance, will tall into the abyss either of pauperism or of 
crime. Place and keep one child in school who would 
not otherwise be there. Be instead of a parent to one 
child, who would otherwise be without a protector. Be 
the coadjutor of at least one parent, who otherwise 
could not provide for the instruction of his or her 
children. Seek the satisfaction of seeing at least one 
child of the poor, who might otherwise have travelled 
to death in the ways of sin, walking through your guid- 
ance and care and encouragement in the paths of virtue, 
usefulness, and happiness. I know of no good of earth 
and time which is greater than this. And could I obtain 
the ear of those who have fortune and leisure, and all 
the means of being the greatest benefactora of their 
race, and who are yet doing little or nothing to improve 
the character and condition of those below them, I 
would say to them, you know not what means of per- 
sonal good and happiness you are disregarding while 
you neglect your opportunities to save one and another 
of those who are perishing from the want of that very 
care and kindness which you might so easily extend to 
them. A recurrence to your agency in this unostenta- 
tious work of Christian benevolence will bring more 
gladness to your heart in the prospect of death than a 
remembrance of all your worldly success. And in the 
feeling that you have thus been instrumental to the sal- 
vation of one of these little ones, you will have a richer 
treasure when you shall stand before God than if^ hav- 
ing lived only for yourselfj you had possessed the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PUBLIC RELIEF OP THE POOB. 

[The last semi-annual Report of Dr. Tuckerman, 
dated May 5, 1S33, is substantially the same report 
which he addressed to the government of Massachu- 
setts, on the pauper system of the State. 

The committee to whom has been entrusted the 
editing of his reports for this edition has had some 
hesitation with regard to the use to be made of this 
very suggestive and valuable paper. A good many of 
its recommendations have already been adopted. The 
very great changes produced in England by the intro- 
duction of the new poor-law of 1834, and subsequent 
legislation, throws back his statements regarding Eng- 
land to be regarded, to some extent, only as the history 
of what was. And in the changes of forty-one years, 
especially in the arrival in America of hundreds of 
thousands of pauper emigi'ants, — virtually paupers 
when they came, — there have come up many, con- 
ditions to which the reasoning of this essay is not at 
all applicable. 

It was in the power of the committee, of course, to 
append to the report notes, from place to place, calling 
attention to the details of the changes which have thus, 
to some extent, invalidated or otherwise affected its 
conclusions. But, to borrow Judge Marshall's phrase, 
" the readers of a book like this are supposed to know 
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something," the editors certainly trust that the read- 
ers know a good deal of the subject involved. To make 
the notes complete would be to write the history of the 
poor-law administration in England and America for 
forty years, and that is certainly not the purpose of 
this book. To leave the notes incomplete would be to 
leave mistaken impressions on the minds of students 
not well-informed. • We therefore publish the essay as 
we find it, simply asking the reader to remember all 
along that it was written in 1833, under circumstances 
of which the details have greatly changed. 

The principles involved have not changed, and will 
never change. They are of critical and essential im- 
portance, and fundamental in every study of the subject. 
The .central idea in the mind of the author deserves the 
most careful consideration in all the poor-law adminis- 
tration of our time. 

It will be sufficient to say in general that the recom- 
mendation of this report, that all "out-door relief* 
should be left to the churches or to individual charity, 
and not attempted by the State, has never been adopted 
in Massachusetts nor in England. In Massachusetts a 
very severe "L^w of Settlement" has restricted the 
town governments to the care of ** their own poor," 
while the State government, by a large and well- 
arranged system of relief, cares for the poor of foreign 
blood in almshouses and hospitals, but undertakes very 
little " out-door relief" for them. They are technically 
called " State's poor." As nine-tenths of the poverty 
of the State belongs to this class, the recommendation 
that " out-door relief" should be left to personal char- 
ity has been largely carried out without the intention 
of anybody. 
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By a statute now before the General Court (May, 
1874), the poor of foreign and of native blood are 
brought much more nearly to an equality of condition 
in the distribution of the charities of the towns. If 
this law passes, questions of "out-door relief" will 
become more important, and the discussion opened 
by Dr. Tuckerman in this report will probably be re- 
newed.— E. E. H.] 

On the 29th of February, 1832, a commission was 
appointed by our House of Representatives, " to pre- 
pare, digest, and report to the next legislature such 
modifications or changes in the pauper system of the 
Commonwealth as they may deem expedient; to ap- 
point an agent to visit the principal establishments in 
the Commonwealth and elsewhere, for the public charge 
and support of the ^poor ; to collect the statistics of 
these institutions, and to report the facts so obtained 
to the commissioners." I was one of the commis- 
sioners for these objects; and, at the request of the 
gentlemen associated with me, undertook the agency 
here referred to. By causes, however, which at the 
time I thought sufficient, the business of this agency 
was delayed till late in the last year. I was thus pre- 
vented from visiting many towns in the Commonwealth, 
which it had been my intention to visit for the above- 
named purposes, and had no leisure left to me for going 
beyond the bounds of our own State. Nor was this 
all. A report was to be made to the legislature at as 
early a day as possible in its last session ; and a meet- 
ing of the commissioners, for an examination of the 
facts I had collected, could not be obtained till very 
near the time when their report must be presented. 
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On me, therefore, devolved as well the work of writing 
the report as of preparing the statements and tables 
which are appended to it. I refer to these circum- 
stances, because I wish to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity of -adverting again to some of the topics of that 
report. The measures proposed in it are referred to 
the next meeting of the legislature; and the report, 
with a bill for carrying these measures into operation, 
has been sent to every town in the Commonwealth, 
that the whole subject may be fairly brought before 
the whole people. It is a subject which has strong 
claims to very serious attention, for it involves great 
interests, both pecuniary and moral. Assured, how- 
ever, as I am, of the correctness of the principles 
assumed in that report, and aware of the very defec- 
tive manner in which they are there developed, I am 
glad of an opportunity to recur to them ; and happy 
indeed shall I be, if I may thus do any thing to lead 
to better provisions than have yet been made among 
us for the charge and support of the poor, and for the 
remedy and prevention of pauperism and crime. 

The leading principles to which I would call your 
attention are, that provisions for the poor are the 
proper objects not of legal enactment, but of Christian 
humanity and charity ; — that this humanity and char- 
ity, if left unfettered by legal enactments, are sufficient 
for the security of the best provisions which can be 
made for all the classes of the indigent and necessitous ; 
— and, that the result of interpositions of human laws 
to secure obedience to the moral law of charity ever 
has been and is an increased and even frightfully in- 
creasing extent of the beggary and crime which these 
laws have been intended to remedy. The first question 
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which here naturally arises is, what are the facts in 
the case? To facts, then, let us appeal. 

The influence which poor-laws have exerted upon 
pauperism in England is, I well know, a question upon 
which her statesmen and philanthropists have held, 
and still hold, veiy different opinions. Nor is it to be 
doubted that other causes than poor-laws have alone 
produced an equal or a greater pauperism elsewhere. 
The pauperism of Ireland, for example, where there are 
no poor-laws, is even far more extensive and dreadful 
than that of England. But on this subject no fair 
comparison- can be instituted between England and 
Ireland. With the exception of Poland, Ireland has 
been, and is, the most cruelly oppressed country in 
Christendom ; and, in her oppressions, which I need 
not enumerate, we have causes suflicient to account for 
any conceivable want and degradation and wretched- 
ness to which the population there or anywhere could 
be reduced. Not so is it with pauperism in England. 
There it has grown with the very progress of liberty ; 
and, even under circumstances of the greatest pros- 
perity in all the departments of human enterprise. 
There, too, it has called forth an unexampled voluntary 
assessment for its relief; and yet it has grown under 
the combined pressure of these measures for keeping it 
down. How, then, is this fact to be accounted for? 
Let me refer you for a moment to the history of Eng- 
lish poor-laws, and I think you will be satisfied that 
they are, in part at least, accountable for the extent and 
miseries of English pauperism. 

The earliest legislative act respecting the poor in 
England, of which I have seen any notice, is that of the 
twenty-third of Edward III., in 1349. - By this act 
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" persons were declared guilty of an offence in reliev- 
ing beggars able to work." A very different measure 
followed in the twelfth of Richard IL, 1388. It was 
then " directed that the ordinary^ or clergy of the dis- 
trict^ should receive collections, and distiibute them to 
the impotent poor." This is the first legal requisition 
for the support of the poor of which I have any knowl- 
edge ; and " the practice " under it, it is said, " was, 
that if any person did not contribute charitable alms 
for the poor, he was summoned before the ordinary, 
who reproved him. If he was contumacious, he was 
summoned before the ecclesiastical court, and might 
be excommunicated ; and then served with a bishop's 
or chancery writ, which confiscated the whole of his 
effects, and imprisoned him for life." How far this law 
secured an abundance of ahns for the poor, I know not. 
That it could not have excited charity in the heart, or 
have led to the contribution of " charitable alms," will, 
I think, be most manifest to every one. That it did 
not lessen the number, or improve the character of the 
poor, is intimated by the enactment "in 1495, the 
eleventh of Henry VH.," by which " vagabonds were 
to be put into the stocks for three days and nights, and 
to be fed upon bread and water ; and any person who 
should relieve them with food was to forfeit twelve 
pence (three shillings)." These vagabonds were the 
able-bodied beggars of the time ; and the punishment 
here inflicted upon beggary implies that the evil had 
become a greatly increased one, and that it was thought 
to have demanded a very strong remedy. " Eight 
years afterwards these laws were confirmed." But " in 
1535," a new principle was adopted. In that year 
three hundred and seventy-six of the smaller monas- 
7 J 
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teries were suppressed by Henry VULL.; and others 
were confiscated by him in subsequent years. Many 
who had received relief or support in these institutions 
were thus compelled to seek for aid or for subsistence 
elsewhere. It was therefore "enacted that all gov- 
ernors of shires, cities, hundreds, hamlets, and paiishes, 
should make provision for \he poor by receiving char- 
itable alms, so that no poor person should go a begging.'' 
Thus the relieving of the poor was taken from the eccle- 
siastical and given to the civil power. Nor was this 
the only extraordinary provision in this case. " Persons 
making * open dole,' or giving money in alms otherwise 
than to the poor-boxes in each parish, were to forfeit 
ten times the value." Thus, all almsgiving, except 
through the parish poor-boxes, was not only forbidden, 
but every act of free charity was declared by the law 
to be criminal, or at least punishable, in proportion to 
its approximation to the liberality of Christian benev- 
olence. I know not what was the extent of poverty at 
that time in England. But, allowing for great exagge- 
ration in the statement, it must have been fearfully 
extensive and aggravated, since we are told that, 
" during the reign of Henry VIII., a period of thirty- 
seven years, and when the population was scarcely 
more than a third of its present number, seventy-two 
thousand persons were executed for theft and robbery ; 
and, that the prisoners for debt and crime amounted at 
one time to sixty thousand persons. Sturdy beggars, 
for the first offence, were whipped ; on a second con- 
viction, they lost an ear ; and on the third, they were 
executed as felons. In the succeeding reign, the Pro- 
tector Somerset, though remarkable for his popularity, 
seemed determined, by direct force and terror, to extir- 
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pate vagabonds. The first act of his administration 
declared, that if any person shall apprehend a runagate 
who had lived disorderly for three days, and shall take 
him before two justices, the vagrant was to be branded 
with the letter V, and was to be adjudged a ^lave to 
the person who had apprehended hira for two years. 
This person might also beat, chain, and put the vagrant 
to labor never so vile, and might feed him upon bread 
and water, and refuse hira meat. If the vagi'ant should 
absent himself fourteen days, he was to be branded on 
the cheek with the letter S (slave), and was to be a 
slave forever. If he ran away a second time, he was to 
be executed. For the honor of human nature, this law 
continued in operation bHt two years." But it not only 
proves the desperate state of the country, but intimates 
much, I think, to excite suspicion of the moral tenden- 
cies of poor-laws. At least, it goes far to show that 
poor-laws had contributed nothing to the suppression 
of pauperism. "In 1563, the 5th of Elizabeth, an act 
was passed to appoint collectors of voluntary contribu- 
tions, who should also distribute them weekly, so that 
none should sit a begging. If any parishioner obsti- 
nately refused to pay reasonably for the relief of the 
poor, the justices were empowered to tax him a reason- 
able weekly sum, -upon his refusal to pay which he was 
to be imprisoned. And if any parish had more im- 
potent poor than it was able to maintain, the justices 
were empowered to license them to beg in the hundreds 
of their country. At lengthy after other enactments 
for the regulation of assessments for the poor, and for 
the api)ointment of overeeers, the last great act of 
Elizabeth's life was the pauper law of the 43d of her 
reign," which has since been the basis of the poor-laws 
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of England. This law is immensely in advance of all 
that had preceded it upon the subject. It was as wise, 
perhaps, as a law could have been, the object of which 
was a legal provision for the poor. Many are the 
revisions under which it has passed during the last two 
hundred years, and by none of them has it been im- 
proved. The population of England, at the time of the 
passage of this law, is estimated to have been between 
four and a half and five millions. The first assessment, 
in 1601, for carrying it into effect, — that is, for the 
relief of the impotent poor, and for setting the poor to 
work, — was £200,000. In the year 1700, when the 
population was about ^\e and a half millions, the poor 
rates had increased to £1,000,000. And now they are 
advanced to nearly £8,000,000," or $35,000,000, with a 
beggary as importunate as want and desperation can 
make it, even amidst the- most extraordinai-y pros- 
perity ; and with an amount and extent of crime which 
make even this beggary a concern of secondary consid- 
eration. Now I do not ascribe all this crime and pov- 
erty to poor-laws and poor-rates. Far otherwise. But 
I may ask, whether there is any ground whatever in 
the space of history over which we have passed, for the 
belief that poor-laws and poor-rates have diminished 
pauperism in England ? I may ask, if these successive 
enactments and provisions do not indicate very iinfav- 
orably for the character and tendencies of poor-laws ? 
And I may also ask, if it be not an unquestionable 
fact that, of late years at least, these laws have in- 
creased the number and sufferings of the poor, by acting 
as a bounty at once upon population among the poor, 
and upon the oppressions of their employers? Is it 
said that these are results, not of the law itsel£ but 
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of the mode of its administration ? I answer, that the 
law never was, and it never can be, well administered. 
It carries in itself, and they are inseparable from it, 
the principles of all the evils which have come from its 
maladministration. The language of the facts I have 
adduced seems to me to be very unequivocal. The 
provisions of the forty-third of Elizabeth, and the laws 
of the founders of our Commonwealth, I have no doubt, 
were intended for good. But they^were direct viola- 
tions of a principle which is not to be entrenched upon 
by human legislatures ; the principle, I mean, that direct 
and authoritative prescriptions and enforcements of 
moral duty belong only to God. Religion has never 
flourished except in the cases in which it has been left 
as free by man as it has been left by God. And charity 
to man, as a vital element of religion, must be left as 
free as love to God, or it will never flourish. The 
regulating power of these principles is within them- 
selves; or they are regulated by causes which are 
beyond the reach of human authority. Attempt by 
law the enforcement of either, and results will follow 
— they have never failed to follow — which will rebuke 
the daring presumption. Happy will it be if they shall 
prevent its recurrence. 

The contrast, in this view of them, is very striking 
between England and Scotland. In the latter country, 
we are told, " poor-rates were comparatively unknown 
even when mendicity was ten times more prevalent 
than at present ; " and they continue to be compara- 
tively unknown there to this day. It was, indeed, most 
happy for Scotland, that in .the time of the extremest 
wants and degradation of her poor, resort was not had 
to legislative interference for them. " In 1745, the state 
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of the country was rude beyond conception ; and the 
common people^ dothed in the coarsest garb^ and starv^ 
ing on the meanest fare^ lived in despicable huts with 
their cattle. In the Highlands, in 1760, the condition 
of the inhabitants was, if possible, worse than that 
of the Lowlands. There was scarcely any variety of 
wretchedness with which they were not obliged to 
struggle, or, rather, to which they were not obliged 
to submit. To such an extrem.ity were tJiey frequently 
reduced^ that they had to bleed their- cattle that they 
might subsist for a time upon the blood (boiled) ; and the 
inhabitants of the glens and valleys repaired in crowds 
to the shore — a distance of three or four miles — 
to pick up the scanty provisions which the shell-fish 
afforded them. Their houses were commonly wretched, 
dirty hovels, built with stones and mud, and thatched 
with fern and tuif, without chimneys, filled with smoke^ 
black with soot, having low doors, and small holes for 
windows, with wooden shutters, or, in place of these, 
often stopped with tuif, straw, or fragments of old 
clothes." " The poor, half-starved animals, through 
mere weakness, often could not rise of themselves.'' 
" At this period, too, mendicity was extremely prevalent ; 
and the labors of the peasantry, during harvest, were 
every now and then interrupted by the necessity of 
carrying crippled beggars from one farm to another." 
" Now," on the other hand, " the laborers are univer- 
sally well fed and well clothed. Tlieir cottages are 
comfortable, and they are all in the enjoyment of luxu- 
ries that were formerly never tasted even by rich pro- 
prietors. At the same time, also, that mendicity is 
almost entirely unknown, poor-rates have been intro- 
duced only in a few instances, and are in all cases 
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exceedingly moderate. At present, indeed, we believe 
there is not a parish in the whole province of Galloway 
assessed for the support of the poor." This is the lan- 
guage of the last October number of the " Edinburgh 
Review." It is asked, from whence came this ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the peasantry in Scotland? It 
is attributed by the reviewer to " improvements in agri- 
culture and the arts." " We have the best attainable 
authority for saying," he adds, " that we are considera- 
bly within the .mark when we affirm that the produce 
of the country has increased sixfold since 1770 ; and, 
as the population has not quite doubled in the interval, 
it follows, that, at an average, each individual is now 
enjoying three times more of useful and desirable arti- 
cles than were enjoyed by his ancestors subsequently to 
the Seven Years' War." The arts, however, have ad- 
vanced as rapidly in England as in Scotland. Nay, it 
is said by the reviewer to be " admitted on all hands 
that the produce of wheat in England and Wales has 
more than trebled since 1760 ; and that, of the whole 
population of that part of the empire, there is certainly 
not one-eighth part that does not use wheaten bread." 
The question arises, why, then, is mendicity so tremen- 
dously great in England, and so comparatively small in 
Scotland ? Is it said that the evil is to be ascribed to 
" the injudicious alteration of the poor-laws in 1795," 
by which the poor-rates were employed to eke out the 
wages of the laborer. But whence came this perver- 
sion of the poor-laws ? From a succession of bad har- 
vests? The seasons, indeed, in England, from 1795 to 
1801, were very unfavorable to agriculture, and the 
wants and sufferings of the poor there were propor- 
tionally increased. But have there been no seasons in 
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Scotland greatly unfavorable to its agriculture ? What, 
then, has been the resort in Scotland in exigencies like 
these ? I answer, voluntary assessments in proportion 
as they were demanded by the exigency ; and, when 
that ceased, the assessments ceased. But in a time of 
similar pressure in England, new modifications of the 
poor-laws were adopted ; for the question there, of the 
provision to be made for a season of extraordinary dis- 
- tress, was not one of occasional and temporary and free 
and sympathizing charity. It was, rather, one of the 
adaptations of a law to the case, of a law which for 
centuries had been in operation, requiring annual or 
more frequent assessments, and to which the poor in 
England had been as much accustomed to look for sup- 
plies, as those in Scotland had been to their own indus- 
try. In this single view, then, of poor-laws, their 
tendencies and consequences seem to me to be most 
manifest. When I compare the two countries in tnis 
respect, I cannot doubt whether it has been a great 
good to Scotland, that its charity has not been fettered 
by these laws, or that they have been a cause, and a 
principal cause, of what some of its greatest statesmen 
have designated as the " frightful pauperism " of Eng- 
land. 

I cannot say that there are not other facts and other 
views of this subject which would lead to a different 
conclusion respecting it. I can only say, that I have 
looked at the facts which have come under my own 
observation, or within the narrow scope of ray reading ' 
upon it, with a very strong impression of the magnitude 
of the interests which are involved in it ; and that, 
before I undertook the agency for an examination of 
the actual influences of our own poor-laws, I was de- 
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cidedly in favor of a modified plan for a State provision 
for the poor. But in the progress of that examination, 
I was brought to an entirely different conviction ; and 
this conviction has been strengthened by all my subse- 
quent reflections upon the tendencies and bearings of 
the poor-laws of England. Still, I well know, I may 
be in error. My aim, however, is not change for the 
sake of change, or even for the pui'pose of experiment. 
It is truth, and truth only. There are few interests of 
earth and time in which I feel so deep a concern as in 
the causes, the remedy, and the prevention of the pre- 
vailing pauperism of the world ; and there are few sub- 
jects, if indeed there be one,'for increasing light upon 
which I should feel so much gratitude and happiness as 
upon this. If I have taken narrow views, ^d have 
been led to erroneous conclusions upon it, no one will 
rejoice more than I shall in an exposure of my errors, 
and the prevention of any evil consequences which 
might have resulted from them. 

There is, however, another view of poor-laws, which 
deserves far more attention than has been given to it. 
I have referred to this view, in speaking of them as 
direct and authoritative encroachments upon the pecu- 
liar prerogative of God, — the direct inculcation of moral • 
duties upon men. Here, indeed j I may be met by the 
advocate of these laws with the reply, that, although 
they have been so called, they are hot, in truth, "a. 
compulsion of charity," or a legal requisition of charity ; 
that, in strictness of speech, however they may have 
been designated, they do not touch the moral law of 
charity, and have nothing to do with it. They are, on 
the contrary, to be viewed only as provisions at once 
for that protection which the law owes to the poor in 
•7* 
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their exposures to neglect and oppression and misery ; 
and, to those who are not poor, for defence against the 
dangers to which society would otherwise he exposed 
from an overwhelming pauperism. My answer is, that 
in requiring assessments for the poor, the law has ex- 
pressly and repeatedly required them as " cJiaritahle 
almsr It has, therefore, certainly intended to enforce 
charity. I have no doubt that the protection of society- 
has also been one of the objects of poor-laws. But 
does any one believe that the protection of the poor 
was ever thought of in framing these laws ? This is 
entirely a modem and a very recent explanation of 
their design. Nor is this all. !F take the ground, that 
provisions for the supply of the necessities of the poor 
are the proper objects, not of legal enactments, but of 
the moral law of charity. Such provisions ought to be 
charities in the stnctest sense of the term. Our relig- 
ion is not more full or more distinct on any subject than 
on this ; and the argument against poor-laws, in this 
single view of them, is, to my mind, entirely satisfac- 
tory. Thet/ set aside the charity of religion^ and suh^ 
stitute for it something which is not charity. Nor is 
this the only encroaohnient which law has made upon 
moral rights and moral duties. In establishing a relig- 
ion for the State, it has, in every instance of this daring, 
substituted for Christianity something very different 
from the simplicity and freedom of the gospel. Law 
has never interfered even for the regulation of wages, 
or of industry or enterprise in any of their departments, 
without extending injury to a far greater number than 
it has been able to benefit. Above all, will this be the 
result when it assumes to enforce moral obligations. 
And provisions for the poor are, I repeat, the appropri- 
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ate work of charity. So God intended that they should 
be. And never will they be sufficient, or what they 
should be, or conduce to God's purposes concerning 
them, till they are made exclusively tlie work of an 
enlightened Christian charity. 

This topic is so important, that I beg to say a few 
more words upon it. 

It certainly would be a wise principle in legislation 
never to attempt the attainment of moral objects by 
law, till' it shall have been proved that moral means are 
insufficient for their attainment ; and, even then, that 
such objects should be made the aim of law, not by 
assuming the power of enforcing moral obligation, but 
by removing, as far as they are within the fair scope of 
law, the impediments which are in the way of a free 
moral action in society, — the outward and visible 
facilities and excitements to evil. In this way legis- 
latures, for example, may do much for the cause of tem- 
perance. They may impose ' heavy excise duties, and 
require heavy costs for licenses to sell' ardent spirits. 
They may also not only imprison the drunkard, making 
no distinction between the rich and the poor, but may 
give his property, if he have any, to trustees or to guar- 
dians, for his own support and that of his family. But, 
even while thousands are dying the victims of lawless 
appetites, it is not the province of law to command 
temperance, or to prescribe to men what, or when, or 
how much they shall eat or drink. The law, too, may 
and should extend protection to all, whenever they may 
require it, in the quiet exercise and enjoyment of their 
religious rights. But it may not require that men should 
reaS the Bible, or pray at home, or go to church on 
Sunday, or on any other day. It may also, and it 
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should, inflict exemplary punishment upon the profli- 
gate, the gambler, and the dishonest ; for these are vio- 
lators of the rights, disturbers of the peace, and, to the 
extent of their influence, destroyers of the order and 
security of society. But if it should take into its keep- 
ing and direction God's laws respecting moral purity 
and industry and honesty, it could communicate no 
salutary impulse to these laws, and it would certainly 
lead to their very great perversion. And, in regard to 
charity, the law may be a very efficient instrument ; for 
it may do much for the remedy and the prevention of 
pauperism. It may act with a great and rightful power 
for these objects by the means to which I have already 
adverted. And, in addition to these, it may give au- 
thority to overseei*8 of the poor to retain in tlieir charge 
and service any able-bodied recipient of their aid or 
support, till by his labors he has remunerated them,''or 
the institution in which he has been aided, for the ex- 
pense incurred for him. A law to this effect would be 
justified by the principle, that if a man refuse to pay a 
just debt, he violates one of the elementary principles 
of civil society, of the laws of property, and may there- 
fore be constrained to pay it. It may also establish 
houses of reformation for juvenile offenders, and thus 
save society from their depredations, and many hun- 
dreds of them from poverty and crime. It may make 
its prisons, through the solitary confinement of their 
inmates, and its wise and humane provisions for moral 
discipline, for useful instruction, and for generous ex- 
citement, to be schools of reformation. And it may 
extend all that protection equally to all the rights and 
interests of the poorest, which may be fairly claimed 
and enjoyed by the most opulent, and thus enlist the 
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sympathies of the poor in the cause of law and justice 
and order and the common weal. But it cannot au- 
thoritatively require charity, or prescribe the manner 
or amount of alms-giving, without encroaching on a 
moral principle, to the action, or even to the very life 
of which, freedom is as essential a requisite as is air to 
the continuance of human existence. It cannot pre- 
scribe the manner and amount of alms-giving, without 
substituting a principle for charity, which will be even 
far more liable to the greatest abuses than is charity, 
amidst all the selfishness of the world, to be insufficient 
for the occasions which require its exercise. This is a 
fact which, I think, is very clearly demonstrated by the 
history of all legal interpositions for the support of the 
poor. These interpositions have commenced in seasons 
which, it was thought, peculiarly demanded them; that 
is, in seasons which called for extraordinary efforts for 
the relief of the poor. But, in such seasons, what has 
been the resort in Scotland? There these exigencies 
have been left to the free judgment of those who were 
to meet and to provide for them ; and measures have 
been adopted, which were confined in their operation to 
the time for which they were required. But in Eng- 
land, fettered as it has been by legal requisitions in 
regard to the poor, the resort, in similar exigencies, has 
been to the law in the case ; and, if no fair use could 
be made of it, recourse was had to an abuse of the law. 
This is the natural operation of the systems of the two 
countries for the relief of the poor. An extraordinary 
demand for this relief calls forth in one an extraordinary 
exercise of actual charity, and not only of individual, 
but of social charity. When these exigencies occur 
there, the landed proprietors meet for the purpose of 
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affording the relief required, and they afford it by a 
voluntary assessment, or the parish sessions may give 
the relief which the necessities of the case demand. 
This relief, however, is continued no longer than the 
exigency which called for it. On the other hand, the 

• — 

abuses of the poor-laws in England, of which so much 
is said, and which are traced to the scarcity which 
began in 1795, have continued to this day, are sanc- 
tioned by usage, and, till the occurrence of a few late 
acts of resistance to them, threatened to become as 
essentially a part of the system as if the law had incor- 
porated them with it. This is a fact full of solemn 
admonition, and should not be lightly regarded by us.^ 

^ In Mundell's " Comparative View of the Industrial Sit nation 
of Great Britain from the year 1795 to the present time," the 
author, in speaking of the act of the 43d of Elizabeth, says : '' The 
legislature here made a great mistake in attempting to enforce a 
moral obligation which rests upon a far liigher sanction. This 
obligation has never been found to fail in the parishes of Scotland, where 
no compulsory provision has been introduced, Mr. Duncan, a clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland, says, * the poor,' in his parish, 
' are principally supported by their own relations. There is that 
feeling in Scotland of independence, that laudable desire among 
the poor to provide for themselves, and that dislike of any thing 
approaching to charity, that tiie laboring classes in those quarters 
in which poor-rates have not been introduced, universally consider 
it their duty to make every sacrifice to support their poor rela- 
tions.' Whenever this moral obligation has been interfered with 
in Scotland, it has been found to be prejudicial. A committee of 
the General Assembly of the Chureh of Scotland, in a report made 
to a select committee of the House of Commons upon the poor= 
laws, in 1817, say : ' It is clear to the committee, that, in almost all 
the parishes that have come under their notice, where a regular 
assessment has been established, the wants of the poor and the 
extent of the assessments have regularly and progressively in- 
creased from the commencement. And it does appear to be a 
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Our Commonwealth, almost from the very date of its 
foundation, has been under the influence of poor-laws. 
Our fathers came here with all their prepossessions 
strong in favor, of laws for the support of the poor. 
They had lived under the operation of such laws in the 
parent country. One of the very first enactments, 
therefore, of" the Court of the Colony and Province of 
Massachusetts Bay" had for its object " to determine all 
differences about the lawful settling and providing for 
poor persons ; " and the extraordinary power was given 
to "any shire court, or any two magistrates out of 
court, to dispose of all unsettled persons into such 
towns as they shall judge to be most fit for- the main- 

matter for very serious interest to the community at large to 
prevent, as far as possible, this practice frora being adopted; 
to limit the assessments as much as they can be limited, 
where the circumstances of particular parishes render them un- 
avoidable; and, wherever it is practicable, to abandon them.*" 
pp. 101, 102. 

" A fund is raised in every parish in Scotland by voluntary col- 
lections at the kirk door, and devoted to charitable uses. This 
fund is administered by the 'kirk-session,' a body composed of 
the ministers and elders of the parish. When a year of extraor- 
dinary pressure occurs, and the fund proves insufficient for its 
purposes, the heritors, or landholders of the parish, hold a meet- 
ing, at which they fix for themselves a rate of contribution to make 
up the deficiency." — Edinburgh Review^ No. 55. 

** No country in Europe has followed the example of England 
in the institution of poor-laws." '* On the continent of Europe, 
the public institutions afford protection only against infirmity 
and extreme penury. Even Holland, so noted for its hospitals 
and charities, has not a poor-rate on the comprehensive plan of 
England." 

See Mr. Meredith's report to the House of Representatives in 
Pennsylvania, on the operation of the poor-laws. 1826. And 
Lowe's " Present State of England," p. 189. 
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tenance and employment of such persons and families, 
for the ease of this county,^'* Here, then, is the origin 
of all that litigation which, from the beginning, has 
disturbed the peace of our towns upon the question of 
the settlement of the poor, — a litigation, the least evil 
of which has been, and is, the not unfrequent expendi- 
ture of twice the amount of money which would be 
required to support him or her who is the object of the 
contention. Let the overseers of the poor in the towns 
of our Commonwealth be consulted upon this subject, 
and great numbers of them, as well from their own 
experience as their observation, will acknowledge this 
evil to be a great one. It is a contention, — respecting 
what? The legal duty of a town in regard to the 
relief or support of a fellow-being to whom it has been 
found necessary to give reliefer support. A poor indi- 
vidual or a poor family has asked for and has received 
assistance from an overseer of the poor. And it is not 
improbable that relief may have so been asked, from 
the very circumstance that the overseers are legally 
required to give it. It is believed, however, that he or 
they have a habitancy in another town in the Common- 
wealth. Notice is therefore sent to this town, that the 
individual or family so aided must be removed ; and 
that, till this removal is effected, all expenses incurred 
for the sufferer or sufferers will be charged to the town 
to which' he or they are so supposed to belong. Is the 
asserted habitancy denied? The resort is "to the 
law ; " and the question is argued as a mere legal and 
pecuniary one. So, indeed, it must of necessity be. If 
the support required by the poor individual or family 
was regarded only as a concern of humanity and charity, 
no argument could be held upon it in our courts. Pre- 
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sented in 4,his form, it would be dismissed at once as a 
purely moral question, to be settled by moral consid- 
erations and principles. And as a merely legal and 
pecuniary question, the decision of which must rest 
upon the facts which go to prove or to disprove the 
asserted and denied habitancy, the purely moral con- 
siderations and principles of the case are set aside in 
the minds of the litigants, equally as in those of the 
lawyers whom they employ as the supporters of their 
cause. It is a contest in law between towns, — not to 
settle a principle, the settlement of which will prevent 
future differences in regard to the poor, but simply for 
a recovery on the one hand, and for an exemption from 
payment on the other, of an expense which has been 
incurred by a town for the relief or support of some 
person or family which it is denied has a legal habi- 
tancy in it. Can -such contests be maintained without 
a great sacrifice of true charity ? Is not the cost and 
the loss of moral and kindly feeling which are incurred 
in these contests incomparably a more serious consid- 
eration — do they not bring with them an incomparably 
greater evil to our towns — than would be the pecuniary 
cost of supporting those who are the objects of such 
contentions ? 

Again. The very law which requires the support of 
the poor of course invests the poor with a legal right 
to this support. It thus creates a new and supplemen- 
tal right additional to the natural and moral rights 
which were antecedent to it. And why is this? Js 
the natural right of man denied, or indeed the right of 
any living being, to that which is indispensable to his 
subsistence ? " Men do not despise a thief if he steal 
to satisfy his soul when he is hungry." (Prov. vi. 20.) 
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Or is the moral right, the right which is founded in the 
exposures and suffeiings of our common nature, and in 
our relation as fellow-beings, and, I will add, even in 
conscience, the highest principle of our nature, — is 
this right too undefinable or too feeble for the security 
of a provision for the poor? However this may be, 
the fact is unquestionable, that the right thus conferred 
by law is fully understood. There is here no obscurity. 
This right, too, is as strong as it is well defined. I do 
not mean that every overseer of the poor must, and 
does, give to every applicant for public alms. But I 
mean that the applicants for public alms are greatly 
increased in numbers by the knowledge of this right 
to alms when they think that they have need of them. 
I am quite accustomed to hear the expressions, " there 
is a provision made for the poor, and I have a right 
to it as well as others." The right, in common cases 
of our home poor, may not often be openly asserted, 
when alms are sought of the overseers of the poor. 
And yet I doubt not that they will bear me witness, 
that the assertion of it, even in these cases, is not an 
unheard of occurrence among them. It would be 
strange, indeed, if the knowledge of such a provision 
required by law should fail to create applicants for it. 
The provision is virtually a fund created by the law, 
of which those who understand the law, and who had 
rather live upon the earaings of others than by their 
own industry, will seek their share ; not, however, as a . 
charity, but as a legally allotted portion of the common 
stock. Nor is it to be doubted that a share of this 
stock is sought and obtained by many who, if there had 
been no poor-laws among us, would never have asked 
for charity. 
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These, however, are not the greatest of the evils of 
our legal system of provision for the poor. The order 
of " the Court of the Colony and Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay," to which I have referred, " for determin- 
ing differences about the lawful settling and providing 
for poor persons," has its date in 1639. But the priu- 
ciple having been adopted, that legal interference was 
necessary to secure the exercise of the common rights 
of humanity toward the suffering poor, and a most 
arbitrary law having been passed for fixing settlements, 
it is not strange that the occurrence of an unforeseen 
exigency, bearing directly upon the operation of the 
principle thus assumed, and of the measures taken to 
carry it through, should have been interpreted as a call 
to new legislative provisions upon the subject. Such 
an exigency occurred in 1675. "This court," it was 
then said, " considering the inconvenience and damage 
which may arise to particular towns, by such as being 
forced from their habitations by the present calamity 
of the war, do repair unto them, for succor, do order 
and declare, that such persons, being inhabitants of this 
jurisdiction, who are so forced from their habitations, 
and repair to other plantations for their relief, shall 
not, by virtue of their residence in such plantations 
they repair unto, be accounted or respected inhabitants 
thereof, or imposed upon them, according to law. But 
in such case, and where necessity requires, by reason of 
inability of relations, <bc., they shall be paid out of the 
public treasury^ The question arises, supposing there 
had been no poor-laws previous to 1C75, whether even 
the difficulties of this exigency would have been thought 
a call for legal interference ? Had our ancestors never 
before enacted laws for the support of the poor ; and, 
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especially, if they had not brought with them the spirit 
of legal provision for this object from England, I do 
not believe that " the difficulty and damage " which, it 
was apprehended, " might arise to particular towns, by 
such as being forced from their habitations by the 
calamity of the war, repaired unto such towns for suc- 
cor," would have been felt by these towns to have 
demanded legislative aid from the public treasury. 
The call was loud indeed, and imperative upon these 
towns, for extraordinary exertions. And had there 
been no poor-laws, free social charity might have 
received a strong excitement in behalf of the sufferers 
referred to, not only in the places where they w^ere, but 
in other towns than those in which the destitute sought 
for teraporfiry security and support. Nor can I have a 
doubt that the sympathy and humanity of those who 
were able to defend and provide for their brethren, thus 
" forced from their habitations," would have been suf- 
ficient for the exicrencv, great as it mioht have been. 
But the fact is, and it is not to be forgotten, that social 
charity had hardly known a day of freedom within the 
limits of " the Colony and Province of Massachusetts 
Bay." It had been bound in fetters at its very birth, 
and was now so crippled that it was thought at least 
that it could not go alone ; or it had not been trusted, 
and it was therefore thought that it could not be trusted. 
The legislature had taken it into its charge, and the 
people therefore thought that it was the proper charge 
of tlie legislature. Here were the chief difficulties of 
the case.' Government had undertaken to say who 
should, and who should not, be supported by towns. 
The consequence was, that towns had not only learned 
to nueasure their obligations to charity by the ordi- 
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nances of government, but to look also to government 
for relief, either when they felt or feared the weight of 
a more than ordinary burden. It was in this exigency 
that recourse was had, for the first time in our annals, 
to the public treasury for the support of the poor. I 
am almost tempted to say, would that our fathers could 
but for a moment have foreseen the effects of this prec- 
edent ! The waste of money, indeed, I account as 
nothing, though it has been very great, compared with 
the pauperism and the waste of virtue and happiness 
to which it has ministered. 

Suppose, then, that our poor-laws should be abolished. 
This is a measure which is thought by some to be fraught 
even with far greater dangers than are any with which 
these laws may threaten us. " Repeal these laws," it 
will be said, " atid thousands of beggara, now aided or 
supported by our overseers, will at once be thrown upon 
the community. Repeal our poor-laws, and, unhaimed 
as may be many of our small towns, the large ones, 
and especially upon the seaboard, will be exposed to an 
inundation of poverty, from which we should soon find 
it necessary to pray that legislative interposition may 
again be granted for our protection." I reply, that I 
have no fear of this i^esult. I have no fear that a repeal 
of our poor-laws would leave the poor in any town in 
the Commonwealth exclusively to a dependence on pri- 
vate charity, provided that other means than private 
charity should be required for the charge of them. 
There might be, and I think there would be, towns in 
which within a short time it would be found no longer 
necessary to have annual assessments for the poor, 
because there would be found in them, as there are 
in many towns in Scotland, no greater number requir- 
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ing charity than could easily and willingly be taken in 
charge by private benevolence. But exigencies would 
probably occur even in these towns, which would re- 
quire extraordinary efforts and m^sures effectually to 
meet them. And in our large towns extraordinary 
efforts and measures might immediately be demanded. 
But for what? To aid and support all who have 
hitherto been supported ? No. It is the facility with 
which this provision has been obtained by many of the 
idle and able-bodied, who will never work while they 
can live without work, and by the intemperate and 
improvident, who might support themselves in the time 
when there is no demand for their labor, were they to 
spare and save, as they well might while they are every 
day finding employment, which has occasioned a great 
extent of the expenditures that have been incun*ed for 
the poor. It is a matter of course, that, as long as indi- 
viduals of this description have only to demand public 
support to obtain it, the necessity of labor in one case 
and of providence and economy in the other will be 
unfelt. I would even say, let the law make the amount 
of its allowance as small as it may, and prescribe the 
manner in which this allowance shall be given with as 
many restrictions as it may, the simple fact of an ap- 
propriation for this object by law confers a legal right, 
and justifies a legal claim to it. And how shall the 
right or the claim be limited in practice, where the 
ground of either cannot be contested by those to whom 
application lor the provision is made ? Let the difficul- 
ties of the case, then, be as great as they may, which 
would be consequent upon a repeal of our poor-laws, 
the proposition of a return to these laws would at best ' 
offer but a choice of very great difficulties. It would 
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at best be the proposition of a measure which would be 
ai^sure to produce an ultimate increase of the evil as it 
would be to bring a temporary relief from it. The 
questions, then, are to be fairly and fearlessly met: Are 
there no better provisions to be made for the poor than 
any which are within the scope of law ? Are not the 
claims of justice and of humanity to be fully answered, 
while at the same time the measures are avoided by 
which pauperism in its worst forms and sin and misery 
are extended ? In other words, should all legal provi- 
sion for the poor be abolished, how are the poor to be 
provided for ? I hardly know whence a greater amount 
of moral good could be looked for to our community, 
or our State, or, at least, whence a rescue could be 
obtained from a greater amount of moral evil than from 
an interest as strong and as prevalent as should be felt 
in this inquiry. 

Do you ask, then, what answer I would give to this 
last inquiry ? In reply, I must ask, from whence has 
come upon us this extent of poverty ? Who are these 
multitudes of the poor ? Are the causes of the condi- 
tion in which we find them unintelligible ? or, where 
these causes may be understood, are they wholly beyond 
our control ? Is this whole multitude in some way to 
be supported by alms ? May we not cleanse or dry up 
some of the springs of this evil which threaten us as 
with an inundation ? Let us pause at these questions. 
Look at this amount of the poor en masse, which is 
thus to be thrown upon the community, and the diffi- 
culty of provision for them without legislative requisi- 
tions, aye, and without legislative allowances for their 
support, may seem to be insuperable. But separate and 
classify them, and light will break in upon the ques- 
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tions of duty and of interest in regard to them. Who, 
then, I ask again, are these poor? What are their just 
claims ? and what are the rights and duties of society 
respecting them ? 

In answer to the question, who are these poor? I 
would divide them into five classes ; firat, the idle, 
intemperate, and improvident, who, but for their idle- 
ness, intemperance, and improvidence, might support 
themselves by their own labors; second, the perma- 
nently poor, who are broken in constitution and health 
by the viciousness of their lives, and are capable of lit- 
tle or no service by which they may minister to their 
own subsistence ; third, the permanently virtuous poor, 
who, by reason of disease, debility, or old age, are to 
be permanently supported ; fourth, the temporarily and 
occasionally poor, who are doing what they can for 
self-support, but who need, especially in winter and 
during a time of sickness, occasional and temporary 
aid ; and, fifth, the orphan, or deserted, or neglected 
and morally exposed, or actually vicious children of 
these classes of the poor. Each of these classes, I 
think, has strong claims, which imply duties on the 
part of society towards them. But society has also 
corresponding claims and rights respecting them. Let 
us, then, l>e just in our judgments of their claims and 
rights as well as of our own. Nay, we cannot cor- 
rectly estimate our own claims and rights, or conceive 
justly of our duties in the case, while we deny, or think 
lightly of, the just claims which they have upon us. If 
society have caused — and who can doubt whether it 
have caused ? — -a great amount of this poverty and 
vice, it is so far responsible for it, and should provide 
for it. But it should so provide for it as at the same 
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time to prevent its continuance. It should provide for 
it on the broad basis of the inalienable rights of hu- 
manity, of Christian brotherhood, and of the obligations 
of the stewards of the manifold gifts of God that they 
be found faithful. 

What, then, are the fair rights and claims of the first 
class, and what are the rights and duties of society in 
regard to them ? 

" The distinction," says the report of the commis- 
sioners on the pauper laws, " is a broad one, and should 
never be lost sight of, between the idle beggar and the 
impotent poor. For while the duty in regard to the 
latter is most plain, and enforced alike by the pnnciples 
of religion and humanity, that they are to be supported 
by those who have the means and opportunity of sup- 
porting them, it is equally clear that the able-bodied 
and the idle have no claim to support from a tax upon 
the capacity and the property of the industrious." This 
is true. But it is neither all the truth nor the most im- 
portant truth upon this subject. For who, I again ask, 
are these idle and able-bodied, these intemperate and 
improvident claimants of alms? Some of them, in- 
deed, were reared under advantages, from which a bet- 
ter condition and character might have been hoped for. 
But they had not moral strength to resist strong temp- 
tations to early vicious indulgence, surrounded as they 
were with facilities and excitements to this indulgence, 
which, even if they were not in all cases, in some, at 
least, were authorized by law ; anvl in all were sanc- 
tioned by the approbation, or were either winked at or 
unheeded by the policy or the negligence, of society 
around them. A very great proportion, however, of 
these degraded fellow-beings drew their first breath in 
8 
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the abodes of poverty, were reared amidst improvi- 
dence and intemperance, had few or no advantages 
during their childhood for religious or any other useful 
instruction, and in the most susceptible season of life 
were exposed to all the influences which can corrupt 
the mind in all its springs of thought and disposition 
and conduct. When I see, as every week I see, the 
number of children who are growing up even in our 
city of schools, under the full action of all the circum- 
stances which can vitiate the body and deprave the 
soul, without any regular employment, and uncared for 
whether they are. idle or employed, — very early as 
familiar with the language of profaneness and as fli]>- 
pant in the use of it as even a systematic education in 
it could have rendered them, — already having acquired 
a love of ardent spirits, and being accustomed to obtain 
them when and as they can, — when I see these chil- 
dren, now wandering about with no other object than 
that of wearing away the time, and now engaged in 
petty gambling, or in some other and equally reckless 
indulgence, wholly uncontrolled at home, and only 
checked abroad and kept from outrage by their fear 
of its consequences ; and when I think of the number 
of children similarly exposed in all our great towns, 
and in many of our small ones; when I am told of 
between ten and twelve thousand children in the city 
of New York, between the ages of five and fifteen years, 
and of two hundred and fifty thousand, between the 
same ages, in the State of Pennsylvania, who are not in 
any school ; and when I think of the many hundreds 
of thousands in England, in Ireland, and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, entering upon life, and passing its first 
fifteen or twenty years amidst moral dangers, of which 
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no one speaks to them a warning word, and in the for- 
mation of habits as vicious and corrupting as they well 
can be, — truly I am surprised. But at what ? Not that 
there is so much idleness and intemperance and im- 
providence, so much abjectness and beggary and vice 
among those who have physical strength for their 
own support. My surpiise is, that there are not more, 
and more terrible outbreakings of the worst passions; 
that there is not more outrageous vice than we actually 
see among them. My surprise is, that so many of them 
are brought to do what they honestly may do for their 
own subsistence, and that they are not more frequently 
asking for what they need, or taking it unasked. 
Where, then, rests accountableness for their poverty, 
their character, their moral exposures, and the expos- 
ures of society through their lawless wants, and equally 
lawless dispositions and habits ? A tremendous respon- 
sibility, in these respects, it seems to me lies upon the 
society around the poor of this class ; for the causes of 
the degradation of these unhappy fellow-beings are 
within the control of the society around them. The 
causes of this poverty are moral ; and three-fourths of 
it may be prevented by the moral agencies which it has 
pleased God to place within the power of those who 
form and guide the opinions and decree and establish 
the usages of society. Is it asked, what are these moral 
preventives ? I will give my own views of them as 
briefly as I can.^ 

I would say, then, that the most important of all 

1 How Clin it be that pauperism should not extend in our city, 
wliile 700 places are licensed in it for the sale of ardent spirits ; 
while a quart of these spirits may be obtained for ten cents, — 
a smaller sum than may be earned by the lowest laborer in an 
hour ; and while multitudes, under the excitement and gratification 
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means for the rescue of those who are most exposed to 
fall into this class of the poor, and for the security of 
society from the evils which are ejcperienced or are 
feared from them, is an active and prevalent sensibility 
in society to the true causes of their degradation ; an 
active and prevalent sentiment in society of the near- 
ness of the relation and of the identity of the interests 
of all its classes and its members ; and a corresponding 
feeling of obligation in every one, first, in no way to 
contribute to the production or the maintenance of the 
causes of debasement and misei*y among his fellow- 
creatures ; and, secondly, in every way, as he has the 
means and opportunity, to favor and support the meas- 
ures which, under such circumstances, he shall believe 
to be for the greatest good of the whole aijd of every 
member of the community. Let this sensibility, this 
sentiment, and this feeling of obligation be what they 
should be, and what Christianity intends that they shall 
be, in those who profess to receive it, and distilleries 
and dram-shops and brothels and gambling-houses will 
not be found the formidable obstacles which they now 
are in the way of the reformation and salvation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow-beings ifrom sin and 
ruin and wretchedness. I thank God that there is an 
increasing sensibility to the causes of the gi'eatest and 

thus giren to their yitiated appetites, are only more happy in the 
indulgence of these appetites than they are in bringing others to 
the level of their own debasement ? Let us be instructed hy the 
facts which are daily calling for attention to this subject. The 
question of the causes and remedy of pauperism is intimately 
connected with the cause of liberty, order, virtue, and happiness, 
through the generations that are to follow us. Let us be faithful 
to our interests and our duties in regard to it, and God will not fail 
to follow our efforts with his blessing. 
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of the most general suffering among us. But it is yet 
small compared with what it should he. And feeble, 
too, is the sentiment of the relation of men to each 
other, as the immortal children of the infinite Father ; 
and, consequently, of the identity of their immediate 
through that of tlieir eternal interests. Oh, when will 
this sentiment become the life-spring of the connection 
and intercourse of man with man ! We hear much of 
the mighty power of public opinion. And, in truth, it 
has done and is doing much for the demolition of old 
and apparently impregnable institutions; for the ad- 
vancement of religious and civil freedom ; for the abo- 
lition of slavery ; for the suppression and prevention of 
intemperance ; and for other great concerns of human- 
ity. More, indeed, in these respects has been achieved 
within the last fifly years and through this very agency 
than was accomplished by the labors of the preceding 
fifteen centuries. But the power which Christianity 
would give to it, and the uses wiiich Christianity would 
make of it, are, I think, yet very partially and to a very 
limited extent comprehended. Let it be brought under 
the guidance of the instructions of Jesus Christ, as far 
only as his religion is professedly received, and imbued 
with the spirit which Christian principles would impart 
to it, and there are no objects to which an enlightened 
Christian benevolence can prompt, which an enlightened 
Christian opinion will not be able to accomplish. Let 
every one, then, who acknowledges the truth of Chris- 
tianity be faithful to the obligations which it imposes 
on him. Something may be done, by means short of 
these, to check the progress of abject pauperism and 
crime. But by no other means can all the good which 
God has placed within our power be attained or accom- 
plished. 
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But the diificulty will still recur, ^we must take 
the world as it is." Be it so. The question then pre- 
sents itself, suppose our poor-laws to be abolished, what 
immediate measures must be taken to meet the exi- 
gency ? 

In the first place, I would reply, ihaX, for the idle and 
{Me-bodiedy the intemperate and improvident^ who apply 
for aJmSy worh, or the opportunity to work, should be 
provided. I know it will be said, that however easy it 
may be found to propose this plan, it will not be found 
very easy of execution. Perhaps not. But is it there- 
fore wholly impracticable ? It would, indeed, be very 
difficult of execution, if an equal number with that of 
those who now make up this class of applicants for 
alms was continually, or even for a very long time, thus 
to be provided for. But suppose that our municipal 
authorities should advertise in all our newspapers, and 
even send the information from house to house for a 
year, that half the average wages given to laborers who 
find for themselves sufficient employment will be given 
by the city to the laborers who ask for alms because 
they cannot find employment, for each good day's work 
that shall be done by them in digging earth, and wheel- 
ing it on the city's lands, in the places which it is 
very desirable should be so improved, how much land 
would thus probably be brought into a state for the 
erection upon it of habitations for man? I do not 
believe that many acres would thus be added to the 
city. But I do believe that by this expedient much 
might be done to check the spirit of beggary, and to 
excite many who are now willing to live by beggary to 
useful industry. For a short time, I have no doubt, in 
case of a repeal of our poor-laws, this class of the claim- 
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ants of alms in some of our towns would be large, and 
for a long time — at least as long as every conceivable 
excitement to intemperance is left in their way — there 
will be a sufficient number of them to call for the very 
serious attention of the overseers of the poor and of 
the public. For this class of the poor I would not, 
therefore, wholly rely on this expedient. I would pro- 
ceed a step further, and provide for them well-organized 
worhhoxAses, 

This measure is recommended in the report of the 
commissioners. But it is there proposed only as a 
measure for " the protection of 4he industrious and the 
thrifty, against the demands and incursions of the idle 
and able-bodied." It is therefore there recommended 
only on the ground of the claims of society against this 
class of the poor. But it ought to have been distinctly 
stated, and should be distinctly understood, that the 
claim for these establishments is quite equal on the 
part of those who are to be sent to them. Work- 
houses, and even prisons, will assume a new character, 
and be regarded with new associations and sentiments 
by society, when it shall be fully comprehended to what 
an extent it is the misfortune^ as well as the vice of the 
inmates of these institutions, by which they are brought 
to them. I have referred to the circumstances by which 
great numbers are brought into this class of the poor, 
and I will not here dwell upon them. I say only, that 
if society have a right to demand protection from them, 
— and I admit this right, — they, too, have some cor- 
responding claims upon the sympathy of society. I do 
not say that they have a claim to alms, as such ; for, in 
proportion as a reliance is had simply on alms for their 
relief, the very means of relief are also means of con- 
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firming and extending the evil. This reliance hag 
indeed done very much to extend and to perpetuate 
the evil. But it stiil may be a noble charity to found 
a workhouse, which, while it gives support, and requires 
compensation for it from him who shall receive it, at 
the same time confers, with the support so given, the 
unspeakably greater good of that moral instruction and 
discipline which shall call forth new and better dispo- 
sitions than were ever before possessed, and do what 
can be done for the formation and establishment of a 
better character. Let workhouses be established on 
these principles in the counties, or in smaller districts 
or departments of our Commonwealth, in which alone 
overseers of the poor shall be authorized to give aid to 
those who have physical power for self-support ; and 
let the legislature give the power, if it be not already 
possessed, to compel the inmates of these institutions 
to so much labor as would at least have earned their 
entire support if they had been laboring abroad. To 
my mind there would be nothing unjust or unkind in 
either of these measures ; and should even very many, 
who might be so provided for, be unable to make a 
complete remuneration for the expenditures incurred 
for them, I cannot doubt that a great good would accrue 
both to the poor of this class and to society, through 
these institutions. I cannot doubt that poverty, of the 
kind here referred to, to a considerable extent may thus 
be remedied ; or that, to a still greater extent, its in- 
crease may thus be prevented.^ 

^ The workhouse sjBtem, as it exists in England, is indeed as 
bad as could well be devised, and "is as corruptly administered 
as the system of poor-rates. It is a fit part only of such a ma- 
chinery as that to which it belongs, and could be retained only in 
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The second class I have named consists of t?ie perma- 
nently pooTy who are broken in constitution and health 
by the viciousness of their lives^ and are capable of little 
or no service by which they may minister to their own 
subsistence. These, also, I would make the inmates of 
a workhouse. They are now, indeed, as they are seen 

such a connection. When the workhouse system, therefore, is 
spoken of by English political economists or pliilanthropists, we 
are to understand that reference is had to workhouses as they 
now exist in England. Two or three, or it may be half a dozen, 
parishes unite to farm out their poor to the keeper of one of these 
establishments. The houses in which the poor are thus kept do 
not admit of the classification of their inmates, and a very depraving 
influence is constantly going on in them. Nay, in London at least, 
the inmates of these institutions are allowed to go out once and 
twice a week to visit their friends ; on which occasions they swell 
the number of street beggars, and are not distinguishable from 
them. Nor have we yet, in our own country, a workhouse as it 
should be. The best organized establishment of this kind which 
I have visited is that in Baltimore. There, a debt and credit ao- 
count is opened with each inmate. Board, clothing, and medical 
attendance are charged to each ; and as soon as any one is capable 
of work, work is required of him in payment of his debt. The 
principal employments in this establishment are, farming, weav- 
ing, shoe making, and tailoring. Seven cents a day are credited 
for work done ; and he who leaves the institution without having 
received a regular discharge is held liable for the debt he has in- 
curred in it ; and if taken and returned, is punishable for a misde- 
meanor. The average number per month in this institution last 
year was 484. The whole expense for the poor in it last year was 
$13,956.45. The expense for out-door poor in the same year was 
$1,814.25. Total, $16,770.70. The number of out-door poor as- 
sisted by the trustees for the poor was 117. These sums are inde- 
pendent of expenditures for permanent improvements, and for 
interest upon the debt arising out of the purchase of the farm, 
which, if added to the above total, would make the whole ex- 
pense to have been $17,004.67. The population of Baltimore is 

80,000. 

8* L 
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abroad, and while living upon the miserable food which 
sustains them, and daily extending disease through their 
bodies, and corruption and misery through their minds, 
by the indulgence of their vitiated and lawless appetite 
for ardent spirits, often so much enfeebled as to be able 
only to move about in search of sustenance, or of the 
stimulus which they feel to be more important for 
them than food. But in a well regulated workhouse, 
to which they should be sent, or on their application 
received, as permanent poor, to live and die therc^ 
many would regain the strength by which they could 
do something for their support ; and, in truth, be a far 
less expense to society than they are while living as 
they now live. The removal of the spectacle and ex- 
ample of such as these from the families in which they 
live, and the neighborhoods in which they are seen, 
would alone bring to these families and neighborhoods 
a moral good, which would richly repay the expense at 
which it must be purchased. This is a class of the poor 
which calls loudly for compassion. It contains some 
who have fallen from a condition of competency ; and 
a greater number who have come into it from the first 
class which I have described of the poor, and who have 
descended, some more rapidly than others, and some 
further than others, into the gulf of utter darkness, and 
of total dependence, in which we find them. In a 
workhouse, organized upon the principles of an en- 
larged Christian philanthropy, — by which I mean the 
principles at once of the greatest good to its inmates 
and to society, — the poor of this class would recover 
some at least of the almost lost powers of their moral 
nature. Something, and perhaps much would be 
effected, in the work of their moral redemption. With- 
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out any encroachment upon their rights, government 
might give the power of continuing their confinement, 
in case of the recovery of their health, till they shall 
have made a suitable return by their labors for the care 
that has been taken of them. Government may thus 
at once act for the rich, in the protection of property ; 
and for large numbers of the poor, in saving them from 
the greatest of their exposures and miseries. 

That the two classes of the poor of which I have 
spoken comprehend a very large proportion of the de- 
pendents upon public alms, we have the testimonies 
of the superintendents of our almshouses. Of 499 in- 
mates of our House of Industry, when it was visited 
by the agent of the commission ere, three-fourths, exclud- 
ing idiots and the insane, were said to have been brought 
there by intemperance. Of 3,000 who have been ad- 
mitted to the Salem workhouse, during the ten years in 
which it has been in the care of its present superintend- 
ent, he thinks that 2,900 were brought there directly 
or indirectly by intemperance. Of 109 in the Marble- 
Jiead almshouse, 78 were brought there by the same 
cause. In Cambridge, three-fourths of 104, and in 
Charlestown, the same proportion of 150, but for this 
cause, it is thought, would not have been in the alms- 
house. And hardly is there a town in the Common- 
wealth, the statistics of whose poor have been taken, 
in which this is not considered as the principal cause of 
the most expensive poverty for which it has to make 
provision. Nor is this the strong conviction only of the 
superintendents of our own almshouses. Say those of 
Columbia county, New York : " Of all the persons sent 
to the poor-house, more than half have been reduced 
to pauperism, directly or indirectly, by intemperance. 
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The statute ought to provide directly, and not by im- 
plication, that the services of such persons shall be 
effectually under the control of those who have the 
support of their families, — the overseers of the poor. 
The poor-house system is daily becoming more popular, 
from satisfactory evidence of its bettering the condition 
of the poor, and vastly lessening the expense of their 
support." In this county, it is to be remembered that 
aid is given by the overaeers only at the poor-house. 
The superintendents in the county of Seneca ** do not 
hesitate to say, that it is their firm belief that two-thirds, 
if not three-fouiths, of the pauperism of the county 
arises from intemperance ; " and, says the superintend- 
ent of the almshouse in the city of New York, in a 
letter dated 7th January, 1833, and addressed to the 
Secretary of State, "the number of male adults at 
present in the house is 672, of which number there are 
not ten that can be called sober men. The number of 
female adults is 601, and I doubt whether there are 
fifty of them who can be called sober women. I con- 
sider the present pauper laws as calculated to encourage 
intemperance, from the fact that habitual drunkards re- 
main in the asylums which are provided for them only 
during tJieir pkaaure. When tJiey are ordered to work^ 
many of them take their discharge. They soon become 
m,iserahle objects about mir streets^ and are sent again 
to the almshouse ; and by the time they get well, again 
take their discharge. And so on from year to year. I 
believe that all persons whom, the "public support ew Aa- 
bitual drunkards ought to be admitted to a workhous ^ 
for at least twelve months, where they could be com- 
pelled to earn their living ; and when their term eas- 
pires, if they take their discharge and again become 
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intemperate^ commit them, again for twelve months 
more^ and so continue" I will only add, from the 
highly respectable superintendent of our establishment 
for the poor at South Boston, that " when it was com- 
menced it was intended for the reception and employ- 
ment of the able-bodied poor, who should claim the 
charity of the city. Hence it was called the House of 
Industry. But it has no effectual means of detaiiiing 
this class of the poor when they are disposed to escape 
from, it. They go to it, therefore, only for teinporary 
relief when they are worn out by intemperance and 
disease, and leave it as soon as they have acquired 
strength to return to their former indulgencies in the 
city, or to lead a wandering life in travelling over the 
country. Instead, therefore, of being a House of In- 
dustry, the institution has become at once a general 
infirmary, an asylum for the insane, and a refuge for the 
deserted and destitute children of the city." Here, 
then, is the cTiief cause of the worst form of poverty 
among us, — of the poverty which calls for the largest 
expenditures, and which occasions the greatest public 
insecurity and private misery. And here is suggested, 
or directly expressed, one of the practicable measures 
as well for its future prevention as its immediate rem- 
edy. Let the principle be adopted of long confinement 
in these institutions, and let it be faithfully earned 
through, and the necessity will be superseded of a 
large part of our annual provisions for alms. We have 
yet no model workhouse in our Commonwealth ; no 
one which admits of the classification which should be 
made in such an establishment ; no one which, in its 
construction, is favorable to moral influences ; no one 
suited as it should be for the most profitable employ- 
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ment of its inmates. Measures, however, are in train 
for obtaining plans of workhouses which will compre- 
hend all these objects. Afler all that can be done, 
these institutions cannot perhaps be made to support 
themselves. But if they shall greatly lessen the num- 
ber and improve the condition of the poor, as well as 
diminish the expenditures which may be required for 
the support of their inmates, will not society be com- 
pensated for the cost of them ? 

The third class I have named consists of the virtuous^ 
poor, who, by reason of disease^ or permanent debility , 
or old age, are to he permanently supported. For these, 
if too numerous to be supported by private charity, the 
most comfortable and humane, as well as the least ex- 
pensive, provision is a well-ordered almshouse. By an 
almshouse I here mean all which the term imports. It 
should be literally a house of charity, to which, how- 
ever, none but the fair claimants of alms as a charity 
should be sent. I would admit to it none who have 
been brought to poverty by their own profligacy, intem- 
perance, or recklessness of any kind. A distinction 
should be made — it is demanded by the virtuous poor, 
and should be demanded by the sympathies of society 
with them — between themselves and those whose pov- 
erty is immediately ascribable to the grossest sins. I 
would, however, make an almshouse, as far as it may 
be, a house of employment, for I would give to this 
class of the poor all possible facilities for self«upport. 
Employment will even add much to the happiness of its 
inmates. But it should not be forgotten that they have 
a right to support from alms when they have been 
brought to poverty by causes beyond their control. I 
have been in some almshouses in our country towns, in 
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which the inmates were even generally of the class of 
which I am now speaking, and more comfortable estab- 
lishments are hardly to be desired for them. Nor is 
the fact, of which abundant evidence is fm-nished by the 
report of the commissioners, unworthy of notice, that 
where almshouses have been established upon farms for 
the employment of the poor, the expense of towns for 
them has been lessened one-half or two-thirds, even 
where there was so small an ability to labor in their 
inmates that it would have seemed a circumstance to 
be cast out of the account in looking to the probable 
results of these institutions as an experiment. 

The fourth class — that is, the class of those who are 
temporarily and occasionally poor^ who are doing wlwbt 
they can for self-support^ Init who need^ and especially in 
the winter and during a time of sickness^ occasional and 
temporary aid — Iwotild leave for the exercises of pri- 
vate charipy. There are some, also, of the immediately 
preceding class whose characters and conditions will call 
forth that sympathy and interest which will secure for 
them an adequate, an entirely comfortable, support in 
the homes which private charity will provide for them. 
So great, indeed, is the proportion of the idle, intem- 
perate, and reckless dependents upon alms, that, if 
efficient measures should be taken for the care of these, 
I know not the claim of charity which our community 
would not most promptly and willingly answer. Many, 
at least, are our towns in which there would not then 
be left a greater number requiring " charitable alms " 
than would be required to keep our sympathies with 
the poor in a happy and healthful exercise. 

I have made a class also of the orphan, the deserted^ 
the neglected and otherwise morally exposed children 
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of the poor. These, in large towns, form even a very 
large class of the fairest claimants of public sympathy 
and charity. Nothing can be more injudicious than it 
is to send children of this class to establishments in 
which" they are brought into a close connection with 
adults who have been brought to poverty by gross 
vices. Many of these children are innocent, and in our 
disposal of them should be recognized as innocent. 
Many of them, however, require ^a very efficient moral 
discipline, which is hardly to be looked for but in an 
institution expressly established for their object. Such 
an institution is our house of reformation ; such aa 
institution will be our farm school. A due regard to 
the condition and claims of this class of children would 
be one of the most effectual of all means of preventing 
both poverty and crime. 

I will only add, that I look for no great general good 
in any of the departments of society except from 
moral causes ; and I look for the operation of moral 
causes only to an enlightened and a free public senti- 
ment. Much may be done for the poor by a ministry 
which shall be exclusively devoted to their improve- 
ment and happiness. But this ministry will not be 
effectual to the good which might be accomplished by 
it till it shall have the full aid and support of public 
sentiment. In proportion as the classes of society shall 
be aroused to a distinct perception and a just estimate 
of moral interests, as incomparably the greatest of all 
interests, the means will be multiplied, in all classes, of 
the amelioration of human suffering, and of the great- 
est advancement of human happiness. It is not sur- 
prising that so many of the causes of pauperism and 
of crime and wretchedness have continued, and still 
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continue to act almost unchecked, when it is considered 
how very little thought is given to these causes; liow 
entirely attention, in most men, is absorbed by per- 
sonal and selfish interests ; how vague, even in many 
who would rise above these interests, is the sentiment 
of their relation either to God or to their fellow-beings, 
and, consequently, how feeble is the sentiment that the 
life-spring of the purest happiness in every individual 
soul is that spirit of sympathy and fraternity which 
finds its own best good in the communication of good 
and happiness to them. I should even welcome any 
embarrassments, any immediate pressure, even of suf- 
fering, which would call forth a prevailing Christian 
sentiment in man towards his fellow-men ; a deep con- 
viction and feeling of the truth that the proper olject 
of the highest concern of every individual is his own 
moral good and that of his fellow-beings. By nothing 
short of this, I repeat, are the objects of Christianity 
in our world attainable, as far as their attainment is 
connected with human agency. I should rejoice, there- 
fore, in the repeal of all legal enactments for the sup- 
port of the poor, if from no other cause, for the very 
reason that it would do something, and would probably 
do much, to bring the question before the public at once 
as an individual and a general concern, What is duty, 
and what is interest, in respect to the several classes 
of the poor ? The sooner this question is so to be met, 
the better it will be both for society and for the poor, 
Both duty and interest have, I think, been alike mis- 
taken upon this great question; and the opposition 
and conflicts which have been supposed to exist be- 
tween these principles were but the oppositions and 
conflicts of interests directly opposed to Christian duty. 
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Let Christian precepts be made oar rule, and Christian 
pai'poses our end, and there will be no clashing between 
them. Then will the rich be honored by the poor, and, 
in turn, they will ** honor the poorP " This sentiment 
of respect " — I quote the words of one whom it is my 
happiness to call my friend — " is essential to an 
improving connection between the more and less 
prospered conditions of society. This alone makes 
beneficence truly Godlike. Without it, alms-giving de- 
grades the receiver. We must learn how slight and 
shadowy are the distinctions between us and the poor, 
and that the last in outward distinctions may be the 
first in the best attributes of humanity. A fraternal 
union, founded on this deep conviction, and intended to 
lift up the exposed and tempted poor, is to do infinitely 
more for that suffering class than all our artificial asso- 
ciations ; and, till Christianity shall have breathed into 
us this spirit of respect for our nature, wherever it is 
found, we shall do them little good. I conceive that in 
the present low state of Christian virtue we little appre- 
hend the power which might be exerted over the 
fallen and destitute by a benevolence which should 
truly, thoroughly recognize in them the image of God. 
Perhaps none of us have yet heard or can comprehend 
the tone of voice in which a man thoroughly impressed 
with this sentiment would speak to a fellow-creature. 
It is a language hardly known on earth ; and no elo- 
quence, I believe, has achieved such wonders as it is 
destined to accomplish.'' 
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[ The following Biographical Sketch of Dr. Tuckerman is taken 
from an article upon his life and character by Rev. £. S. Gannett, 
in the " Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters," July, 1840. ] 

Joseph Ttjckerman was bom in Boston, Jan. 
18, 1778. Of the early instructions of his mother, 
a truly pious woman, he always spoke with pecul- 
iar gratitude. His youth was passed in prepara- 
tion for college partly at Phillips Academy in 
Andover, and partly in the family of Rev. Mr. 
Thacher of Dedham. In 1794 he entered Harvard 
College, where he was graduated in 1798 as one of 
the class to which Judge Story and Rev. Dr. Chan- 
ning also belonged. His preparatory studies for 
the ministry were pursued under the direction of 
Rev. Mr. Thacher of Dedham. Soon after he 
began to preach he received an invitation to 
become the successor of Rev. Dr. Payson at Chel- 
sea, where he was ordained Nov. 4, 1801. In 
June, 1803, he was married to a daughter of the 
late Samuel Parkman, Esq., of this city, who died in 
the summer of 1807. In November, 1808, he was 
again married to Miss Sarah Gary of Chelsea, who 
after thirty-one years of the most happy connection 
was taken to a higher life, leaving a remembrance 
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dear to a large circle of friends. In 1816 Mr. Tuck- 
erman visited England, in the hope of deriving bene- 
fit to his health, but yvas absent only a short time : 
after his return he suffered much from dyspepsia, 
and never recovered the full tone of his health. 
He continued in the active discharge of the duties 
of his ministry till the spring of 1826, when he felt 
the necessity of relinquishing in some measure 
the labors of the pulpit, and his mind, which had 
become much interested in the condition of the 
neglected poor of our cities, sought an opportunity 
of conducting a ministry peculiarly suited to their 
wants. On the 4th of November, 1826, just twenty- 
five years from the day of his ordination, he preached 
his farewell sermon at Chelsea, and immediately 
commenced his service in Boston, to which place 
he soon removed with his family. He was at first 
assisted in this work by a private association of 
gentlemen, who had for some time held stated 
meetings for their own religious improvement and 
for conference upon the means of benevolent 
action ; but he was very soon appointed a juinister 
at large in this city by the Executive Committee 
of the American Unitarian Association, who 
became responsible for the small salary which he 
received, and which for several years was raised by 
the contributions of ladies in our different congre- 
gations. In 1828 the Friend Street Chapel was 
erected for his use as a place of worship for those 
he had brought to a sense of the value of religious 
instructions, but who were unable to pay for the 
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privileges of the sanctuary. His untiring zeal in 
this ministry, the success of his labors among the 
poor, and the extent of his influence over the rich, 
evinced peculiarly in the confidence which they 
reposed in him as the almoner of their charities, 
were subjects of too familiar remark to need any 
illustration. The ardor with which he prosecuted 
his labors was too much for his bodily strength, and 
in 1833 he again visited Europe in company with 
his friend Mr. Phillips, and passed a year abroad, 
principally in England, where he formed many valu- 
able friendships, and was instrumental in awaken- 
ing much interest in his favorite subject, — the 
moral elevation of the neglected and vicious poor. 
On his return he found the ministry at large 
placed on a more stable foundation than he had 
left it, the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches hav- 
ing been organized with a special view to its sup- 
port. A more commodious chapel was erected, 
and younger laborers were associated with him. 
His own ability to render active service was, 
however, kretrievably impaired. The winter of 
1836-37 he was obliged to spend in the milder 
climate of St. Croix, from which he returned, as it 
was thought, much benefited. But the vital force 
was too nearly exhausted. Repeatedly prostrated by 
disease, he rose only to show the steadfastness of 
those principles and purposes which filled his soul, 
and sunk again, as if to prove the constancy of the 
faith which seemed to gain new power from suffer- 
ing and bereavement. From a severe illness in 
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the autumn of 1839 he so far revived that after 
much hesitation a voyage to Cuba was recom- 
mended sis the only means of prolonging his life. 
He sailed for Havana, and soon sought the interior 
of the island ; but a short trial proved the hopeless- 
ness of the attempt to recruit an exhausted frame, 
and he returned with the daughter who was his 
devoted companion to Havana, where, after some 
days of extreme debiUty, attended with great 
suflFering, he died, April 20, 1840, in his sixty-third 
year. 

Dr. Tuckerraan received the honorary degree of 
Doctor ' of Divinity from Harvard University in 
1826. It was a tribute to his minist-erial fidelity. 
His published writings are few, excepting those 
which arose from his connection with the ministry 
at large. One of the last services he rendered to 
this institution was the preparation of a volume, 
which we fear has not obtained a wide circulation, 
upon " The Principles and Results of the Ministry 
at Large." 

Dr. Tuckerman's remains were brought to this 
country, and the funeral service was attended in 
King's Chapel, where he had been accustomed to 
worship during the last years of his life, in the 
afternoon of May 26. They were afterwards 
deposited at Mount Auburn. 
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[The earnestness with which Dr. Tackerman presents 
the necessity of compulsory education cannot escape 
the reader's attention. The changes in our social order 
in forty years since have not changed the necessity 
for the utmost care in this direction. The Editors 
of this volume believe that they increase its value by 
adding to Dr. Tuckerman's views the Report which 
follows of the New York City Council of Political 
Reform upon Compulsory Education. It discusses 
this question in the lights of the present time, and 
presents details which fully illustrate it.] 

REPORT. 

In" a democratic republic like ours, where all political 
power resides in and springs from the people ; where, to 
use the language of Abraham Lincoln, " t?ie government 
is of the people, for the people^ and by the people^ no 
subject can be presented to the citizens for their con- 
sideration more important than the education of the 
youth. 

UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO FBEE 

GOVERNMENT. 

Intelligence in the rulers is essential to good govern- 
ment; with us the rulers are the voters, hence the 
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necessity of fitting them by education to rule. With 
intelligent voters, our form of government is the best 
yet devised ; but with ignorant voters, it is one of the 
worst. An intelligent people seek freedom, and an 
ignorant one despotism, just as naturally and certainly 
as the needle points to the magnetic pole. 

The founders of our free institutions two hundred and 
fifty years ago saw this, and scarcely had they com- 
pleted the log cabins for their families when Ihey 
began the log school-house for the school and school- 
master. 

The school-house has spread, developed, and improved 
from Maine to California equally with the dwelling- 
house. It is the nursery of American citizens. 

THREE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. 

These three cardinal principles our forefathers never 
lost sight of; viz., a free State, a free School, and a free 
Church. Self-preservation imposes upon our govern- 
ment the duty of educating the people sufficiently to 
qualify them to exercise intelligently the right of suf- 
frage. Conscious of this, every free State established a 
system of free schools. 

So great and beneficent has been their influence upon 
the people, that the material prosperity, intellectual and 
moral development, respect for law and obedience to it, 
in each State, may be relatively measured and calculated 
by the condition of the free public schools. 

WHAT THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOE 

EDUCATION. 

The national government has already set aside for 
educational pui-poses one hundred and forty millions 
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(140,000,000) of acres of public land ; and the question 
of devoting to education the whole proceeds of the 
public lands still undisposed of is discussed. In the 
last Congress, the Committee on Education and Labor 
in the House of Representatives reported favorably a 
bill for this purpose, and after a careful debate and con- 
sideration it passed that body and was sent to the 
Senate* It has established a bureau of education as a 
permanent part of the government, with a commis- 
sioner of education at its head. His annual report is 
one of the most interesting, instructive, valuable, and 
important documents that issues from the government 
press. Emry legislator and every school officer in the 
United States should study its contents and heed its 
facts. 

MAGKITTTDE OP THE SCHOOL INTEREST. 

(1.) — In the Nation, 

We have in the United States over fourteen and a 
half millions (14,500,000) of children of the school age ; 
we expend annually for schools over ninety-five millions 
of dollars ($95,000,000), whicli is equal to one-third of 
one per cent of the value of the property, real and per- 
sonal, of the whole country, as returned by the last 
census; and we employ two hundred and twenty-one 
thousand (221,000) teachers. This is our standing 
aimy, and those are our raw recruits. Their arms are 
the pen and the slate-pencil ; their munitions of war the 
text-books ; their forts and arsenals the school-houses ; 
and the enemy they are enlisted to conquer, ignorance 
and bigotry. Through the nmnificence of the govern- 
ment, the finest building that springs up in every village 
in our new States and Territories is the public school- 
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house. Like the light of heaven and the water of the 
earth, it is open and free alike to rich and poor. 

(2.) — In the State of New York, 

In the State of New York we have one million and 
a half (1,500,000) school children, twenty-eight thou- 
sand (28,000) school-teachers, twelve thousand (12,000) 
school-houses, and one million (1,000,000) volumes of 
books in the school-district libraries. The school prop- 
erty of the State is worth twenty-four millions of dollars 
($24,000,000), and we are expending two million dollars 
($2,000,000) a year to add to it and improve it. The 
law in the State of New York requires us to raise an- 
nually one and one-quarter of a mill tax upon each 
dollar of valuation of taxable property, for the support 
of the free schools. This amounts to two and a half 
millions of dollars. But so fully is the value of the 
schools appreciated, that the people voluntarily tax 
themselves annually four times this amount, making the 
whole sum spent upon schools in this State ten millions 
of dollars ($10,000,000) a year. 

This is called the " Empire State." So long as we 
continue this liberal policy of education for the whole 
people it will remain such. 

The canal interest, the railroad interest, the manufact- 
uring interest, important as they are to material prog- 
ress, are yet small compared with the education of our 
million and a half of youth. 

(3.) — In the City of New York, 

The city of New York had last year over two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand (230,000) pupils in its schools. 
It employed three thousand (3,000) teachers and school 
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officers, and expended upon public education three 
millions three hundred thousand dollars ($3,300,000). 
The citizen, however humble, has only to send his child 
to the public school, and government furnishes him, 
there free of cost, an educational palace, warmed and 
lighted, the best text-books and apparatus, and the most 
skilful teachers. 

Stewart and Astor, with their hundred millions of 
property and no children in the public schools, like true- 
hearted American citizens, gladly pay the school taxes 
that educate the sons and dausjhters of thousands of 
poor laborers who have no property to be taxed. Aided 
by the free school, the greatest wealth and the highest 
honors and offices in this broad land are within the 
reach of the sons of the humblest workman. 

THE PROPERTY SHOULD EDUCATE THE CHILDREN. 

The American doctrine is, that ^Hhe property of the 
State sfiaU educate the children of the Stated This 
benefits equally, the rich and the poor. It decreases 
dime, reduces taxes, improves labor, increases the value 
of property, and elevates the whole community. One 
of the first and decisive questions asked in seeking a 
permanent location for one's family is. What are the 
means provided for education? A village, town, or 
State, with good free schools, is the report of families ; 
without them it is the home of criminals. 

In this city it costs more to support police and police 
courts to restrain and punish a few thousand criminals, 
nearly all of whom became such from want of educa- 
tion, than to educate our 230,000 children. 

CRIME THE CONSEQUENCE OP IGNORANCE. 

In France, from 1867 to 1869, one-half the inhabi- 
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tants could neither read nor write; and this one-half 
furnished ninety-five per cent of the persons arrested 
for crime, and eighty-seven per cent of those convicted. 
In other words, an ignorant person, on the average, 
committed seven times the number of crimes that one 
not ignorant did. 

In the six New England States of our own country 
only seven per cent of the inhabitants, above the age 
of ten years, can neither read nor write, yet eighty per 
cent of the crime in those States is committed by this 
small minority ; in other words, a person there without 
education commits fifty-three times as many crimes as 
one with education. 

In New York and Pennsylvania, an ignorant person 
commits on the average seven times the number of 
crimes that one who can read and write commits, and 
in the whole United States the illiterate person commits 
ten times the number of crimes that the educated one 
does. 

The above facts are derived from oflicial statistics. 

THE SCHOOL THE PRETENTIVE OF CRIME. 

We may have supposed that it is the churches rather 
than the schools that prevent people from becoming 
criminals, but the facts indicated by statistics collected 
by government show the contrary. 

The kingdom of Bavaria examined this question in 
1870. In Upper Bavaria there were 15 churches and 
6^ school-houses to each one thousand buildings, and 
667 crimes to each one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
In Upper Franconia the ratio was 6 churches, 7 school- 
houses, and 444 crimes. In Lower Bavaria the ratio 
was 10 churches and 4J school-houses and 870 crimes. 
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In the Palatinate the ratio was 4 churches, 11 school- 
houses and only 425 crimes, or less than one-half. In 
the Lower Palatinate the ratio was 11 churches, 6 
school-houses, and 690 crimes, while in Lower Fran- 
conia the ratio was 6 churches, 10 school-houses, and 
only 384 crimes. 

Tabulated for clearness of comparison, it is as follows : 





Per 1,000 Buildings. 


Per 100,000 
Souls. 




Churohee. 


School 
Houses. 


Crimes. 


Upper Bavaria .... 
Upper Franconia ... 
Lower Bavaria .... 
The Palatinate .... 
Lower Palatinate . . . 
Lower Franconia . . . 


16 
5 

10 
4 

11 
6 


7 

4i 
11 

6 
10 


667 
444 
870 
425 
690 
884 



In short, it seems that crime decreases almost in the 
same ratio that schools increase, while more or less 
churches seem in Bavaria to produce very little effect 
upon it. 

Those unerring guides of the statesman -^ statistics 
— dt monstrate that the most economical, effective, and 
powerful preventive of crime is the free common school. 
L'niversal education tends to universal morality. 



THE SCHOOL THE PREVENTIVE OP PAUPERISM. 

An examination of the statistics of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and of the different countries of Europe, 
indicate that, other things being equal, pauperism is in 
the inverse ratio of the education of the mass of the 
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people ; that is, as education increases, pauperism de- 
creases, and as education decreases, pauperism increases. 
The same rule holds good in our country. 

Taking the three States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois, for illustration, we find that of the illiterate 
persons one in ten is a pauper ; while of the rest of the 
population only one in three hundred is a pauper. In 
other words, a given number of persons suffered to grow 
up in ignorance furnish on the average thirty times as 
many paupers as the same persons would if required to 
get such an education as our free public schools afford. 
Add to this, that they furnish also ten times the number 
of criminals^ and the right as well as the duty of 
government, as the protector of society, to enforce 
general education is clear, for it is the plain obligation 
of government to protect society against pauperism and 
crime. 

EDUCATION, THEN, SHOULD BE COMPULSOEY. 

Government should prevent both crime and pauperism 
by extirpating the cause of each ; to wit, ignorance. An 
educated citizen is of more value to himself, to society, 
and to the country, than an ignorant one. 

An examination covering prominent points or centres 
of labor in twenty States, made three years ago, de- 
veloped the fact, that even such education as our free 
common schools afford adds on the average fifty per 
cent to the producing capacity of the citizen; while a 
higher training increases it two or three hundred per 
cent. 

He can do more and better work, from the street 
scavenger up to the most skilled mechanic, with the 
same expenditure of time and force, from the mere fact 
of possessing knowledge. 
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A well-educated coramonwealth, however narrow its 
borders or poor its soil, soon becomes rich and power- 
ful ; while an ignorant one, even under the happiest cir- 
cumstances of land and sky, falls a prey to anarchy, 
poverty, and despotism. 

Government is making ample provision for the secular 
education of all. Has it not a right, then, to require all 
to be educated, either in the public schools at public 
expense or in private schools at private expense ? We 
think it has, and that secular education sufficient for the 
common affiurs of every-day life, and to enable the 
citizen to vote with intelligence, should be compulsory. 

Prussia and many other German States have tried it 
for years with the happiest results. It is her vigorous 
system of compulsory education that in sixty years has 
raised her from a bankrupt and conquered petty king- 
dom to the ruling empire of Europe, and made her the 
seat and home of intelligence, industry, and wealth. 
Boston has had such a law for twenty years, and in the 
last ten they have reduced truancy from school sixty 
per cent. New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Michigan have now adopted it. England has given 
her school boards power to adopt it, and in London they 
have. The effect is to increase the attendance at school, 
and decrease the numbe^ of juvenile delinquents. The 
time has arrived to try the experiment in the cities of 
our State at least, if not in the whole State. This will 
cause every child to enjoy the benefits of the public 
school or of some private school. 

Wherever compulsory attendance has been tried long 
enough to determine its effect, the result has been so 
satisfactory that it has become a fixed and settled 
policy. Prussia, Saxony, and democratic Switzerland 
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testify to its excellence. It is in harmony with the true 
spirit of a democratic republic to require every citizen 
to qualify himself for the right of suffrage and for earn- 
ing an independent living. 

The taxpayers" who furnish the money to educate all 
the people have a right to require that oM shall be 
educated^ in order that crime and pauperism, and the 
public burdens caused by the same, may be reduced to 
a minimum, and the ballot wielded only by intelligent 
voters. 

The ballot in the hands of a corrupt and ignorant 
populace is the torch of the political incendiary ; but 
with an intelligent people is the bulwark of liberty. 

" An ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure." 
It costs far less to preveiit crime, pauperism, and civil 
commotions, by educating the whole people, than it does 
to punish criminals, support paupers, and mahitain 
armies to repress an ignorant and vicious population. 

The average daily attendance in this State upon the 
public schools during the school year is only about one- 
third of the whole school population; and upon all 
schools, public and private, it is only about one-half. 

The class most in need of school training seldom 
attend school at all ; to wit, those whose parents, through 
ignorance, poverty, avarice, or crime, give them little 
or no home education. This class can be reached only 
by the aid of a compulsory and searching statute. 
Every other remedy has been tried without curing the 
disease. 

By a judicious law, firmly but kindly enforced, com- 
pelling attendance during school hours upon some 
school, either public or private, the streets of our large 
cities could be cleared of the thousands of youthful 
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vagrants, from whose ranks now our army of criminals 
is almost entirely recruited. Such a law in a single 
generation would work a moral and intellectual refor- 
mation and regeneration of our criminal and pauper 
classes, and save millions of money in the departments of 
police, charities, and corrections, and largely increase the 
wealth, influence, and producing power of the State. 
The wisdom of developing and perfecting our free 
schools is admitted by the great majority of the com- 
munity. A small minority oppose them on the ground 
that their religion is not specially and authoritatively 
taught therein. 

CUB GOVERNMENT CANNOT AND SHOULD NOT TEACH 

• RELIGION. 

Our government cannot give religious education, be- 
cause, while protecting each citizen in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of his own religion, as a sacred matter be- 
tween him and his Maker, and thus tolerating all re- 
ligions, it has none of its own, and cannot favor any 
sect or domination or class. 

The whole letter and spirit of the constitution of the 
United States, as well as of the several States, prohibits 
the establishment, either directly or indirectly, of a 
State religion ; or the showing any favor or giving any 
protection, privileges, or financial support to one relig- 
ious sect more than to another. JProtection to all 
equally^ hut support to none^ is on this point the 
organic law of America, 

If the churches would not interfere with the govern- 
ment's secular education, but would devote the whole 
of their strength to giving, in their own places and 

manner, religious education, they and the government, 
9» 
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though working in different spheres and in different 
buildings, would act in entire harmony, and would in 
the end produce the best possible general result. By 
simply protecting religion, but not teaching it, govern- 
ment is, as matter of fact, giving the utmost genuine 
vitality and strength to the religious element. 

BUT ONE SECT OPPOSED TO FREE SCHOOLS. 

This American doctrine of free non-sectarian schools 
is substantially accepted and adopted by all religious 
sects save one. That one, however, is large, enthusias- 
tic, well drilled, and ably and powerfully led; and 
though its members are chiefly of foreign birth, yet, 
having become citizens, they are entitled to the same 
voice and rights and privileges as natives are in this 
matter. The leader of this sect, though a foreign ruler, 
has ordered the destruction of our free non-sectarian 
system of popular education, and the substitution of his 
own system of church or parochial schools, that is, 
schools whose text-books and teachers are selected, 
appointed, and controlled by the church, though the 
State may be permitted to pay all the bills. In the city 
of New York, through State and municipal legislation, 
the following amounts of money were obtained in the 
last five years from the public treasury for sectarian 
institutions, such as churches, church schools, and 
church charities, viz.: — 



1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 



. $767,815 of which this one sect received $661,191 

. 861,326 „ „ „ 711,436 

. 634,088 „ „ „ 552,718 

. 419,849 „ „ „ 252,110 

. 824,284 „ „ „ 806,193 



Total 5 years $3,007,362 , „ „ „ $2,473,648 
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If this is a better system than ours, we should adopt 
it, for we want the best ; but if it is a worse, we should 
reject it. 

THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM PRODUCES MORE ILLITERATES, 
PAUPERS, AND CRIMINALS THAN OURS. 

It has been tried for centuries, and in some countries, 
as Italy and Spain, under the most favorable auspices, 
for there this sect has had despotic power, both civil and 
religious, and so could carry its system out to its highest 
perfection. 

What, then, are its fruits ? — we may say, its necessary 
and inevitable fruits ? By its fruits it should be judged. 
They are as follows : — 

(1.) A highly educated few; but among the masses 
general ignorance instead of general enlightenment. 

(2.) A low grade of morality. 

(3.) A large pauper and criminal class. 

(4.) A tendency to despotism and to official selfish- 
ness and corruption. 

(5.) A lack of national progress and development. 

These statements are made, first, from a personal 
knowledge of the facts gained by investigation in those 
countries, — having visited them before they rejected 
that system, for the purpose of studying this very ques- 
tion ; and secondly, they are made from a careful analysis 
of official statistics. 

« The fruits of the two systems also exist side by side 
in our own country. 

There are with us five and a half millions of foreign- 
born inhabitants, the greater portion of whom came 
from countries — as Ireland and England, for example — 
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that have had the parochial or church system of schools ; 
hence they may justly be taken inteUectuaUy and 
moraUy as the fair average product of that method of 
education. 

Of these, the UUteratea above the age of ten are four- 
teen per cent (.14) of the whole number ; the paupers 
are four and one-tenth per cent (.041) ; and tlie crimU 
nals one and six-tenths per cent (.016). 

While, on the other hand, in the twenty-one of our 
States, having the American system of non-sectarian 
free public schools, there is a native population of 
twenty millions. This native population has been 
educated in this system of schools, and in like manner 
may be justly taken, inteUectuaUy and morally y as the 
iair average product of this method of education. 

Of these, the iUiterates above the age of ten are 
only three and one-half per cent (.035) of the whole 
number; the paupers only one and seven-tenths per 
cent (.017); and the criminals only three-fourths of one 
per cent (.0075). 

In other words, from every ten thousand (10,000) 
inhabitants the parochial or church system of education 
turns out fourteen hundred (1400) illiterates, four hun- 
dred and ten (410) paupers, and one hundred and sixty 
(160) criminals; while the non-sectariim free public 
school system turns out only three hundred and fifty 
(350) illiterates, one hundred and seventy (170) paupers, 
and seventy-five (75) criminals. Or if we take Massa- 
chusetts by itself, which has the type or model of our 
free public school system, with its 1,104,032 native in- 
habitants, the number is still less ; viz., seventy-one (71) 
illiterates, forty-nine (49) paupers, and eleven (11) 
criminals. 
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Illiterates. Paupers. GriminalB. Inhabitants. 

Parochial school system 1,400 410 160 to the 10,000 
Public school system in 

21 States 850 170 75 „ 10,000 

Public scliool system in 

Massachusetts ... 71 49 11 „ 10,000 

That is, we are asked by these friends who have come 
here and joined us, and whose zeal and energy, if 
rightly directed, will be of great service both to them- 
' selves and the country, to abolish our own well-tried 
system of education and adopt the one to which they, 
in their former homes, became accustomed, though that 
one, on the average, produces/bwr times as many illiter- 
ates, tioo and a half times as many paupers, and more 
than twice as many criminals as ours. Or if we take 
Massachusetts as a fair sample of our system, we are 
asked to adopt one that will give society twenty times 
as many illiterates, eight times as many paupers, and 
fourteen times as many criminals. 

We cannot do this, and when they come to under- 
stand thoroughly the facts they will not wish us to do 
it; for tlie welfare of their children is just as dear to 
them as that of ours is to us, and they, equally with us, 
desire to diminish ignorance, pauperism, and crime, and 
to make the country of their adoption and the home of 
their descendants intelligent, prosperous, powerful, and 
happy. 

The whole future of our country, and the very ex- 
istence of our free government, is wrapped up in the 
common school. Promote and develop that, and every 
department of industry and intelligence will flourish like 
a tree well watered and nourished at its roots. Destroy 
the common School, and ignorance, poverty, despotism, 
and bigotry will soon pervade the whole land. 
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Generalizations drawn like the above from the official 
statistics of twenty-five millions of people are unerring 
guides. They settle the question as to the comparative 
excellence of the two systems of education. They are 
intellectual, industrial, and moral beacons, that direct 
with certainty and safety the statesman and the philan- 
thropist. They point out unmistakably to the legislator 
the duty of enacting a law requiring attendance upon 
schools^ during the school age and the school terras^ of 
aU the children in the /State, unless legally and for good 
and sufficient reasons temporarily excused. 

The preservation of free government requires this. 
Protection of society against pauperism and crime 
demand it. The material development of our country 
calls for it. The success and happiness in life of the 
children of the poor, the ignorant, and the vicious, can 
be secured only by such a statute. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

Mesolved, That the legislature should enact a law 
authorizing and empowering the school boards in each 
city, town, and incorporated village to require the at- 
tendance at some school, public or private, during the 
school terms and the school hours of each day, of all 
children between the ages of eight and fifteen years, 
unless for good and sufficient reason temporarily ex- 
cused. 

Nbw York, Dec. 30, 1873. 

Dexter A. Hawkins, 

Chairmah qf Committee on Education qf the New York CUy 
CowncU of Political R^orm, 
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THE 

INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 

AUTHOR OF 

"A Painter's Camp," "Thoughts About Art,*' ««The Un- 
known River,** "Chapters on Animals.** 

Squar« l2mo, cloth, gilt. Prlc« $2.00. 

From the Christian Union. 

** In many respects this is a remarkable book, — the last and best production 
of a sinp^ilarly well balanced and finely cultured mind. Neman whose life was 
not lifted above the anxieties of a bread-winning life could have written this work ; 
which is steeped in that sweetness and light, the virtues of which Mr. Arnold so 
ek>quently preaches- Compared with Air. Hamerton's former writings, *The 

Intellectual Life' is incomparably his best production But above all, 

and specially as critics, are we charmed with the large impartiality of the writer. 
Mr Hamerton is one of those peculiarly fortunate men who have the inclination 
and means to live an ideal life- From his youth he has lived in an atmos))here 
of culture and light, moving with clipped wings in a charmed circle of thought. 
Possessing a peculiarly refined and delicate nature, a passionate love of beauty, 
and purity and art; and having the means to gratify his tastes, Mr. Hamerton 
has field himself aloof from the commonplace routine of life ; and by constant 
study of books and nature and his fellow men, has so purified his intellect and 
tempered his judgment, that he is able to view things from a higher platform even 
than more able men whose natures have been soured, cramped, or influenced by 
the necessities of a laborious existence. Hence the rare impartiality of his deci- 
sions, the catholicity of his views, and the sympathy with which he can discuss 
the most irreconcilable doctrines.^ To read Mr. Hamerton's writings is an intel- 
lectual luxury. They are not boisterously strong, or exciting, or even very forci- 
ble ; but they are instinct with the finest feeling, the broadest sympathies, and a 
philosophic calm that acts like an opiate on the unstrung nerves of the hard- 
virought literary reader. Calm, equable, and beautiful, *The Intellectual Life,* 
when contrasted with the sensational and half digested cla]>-trap that forms so 
large a portion of contemporary literature, reminds one of the old picture of the 
nuns, moving about, calm and sef-possessed, through the fighting and blaspheiu- 
ing crowds th.it thronged the belcigured city." 

**'lhis book is written with perfect singleness of purpose to help others 
towards an intellectual life," says the Boston Daily Ad7>ertiser. 

" It is eminently a book of counsel and instruction," says the Boston Post* 

" A book, which it seems to us will take a permanent place in literature, 
says the New York Daily AlaU. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Mailed^ postpaid^ by the Pub* 
Ushers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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THORVALDSEN: 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

By EUGENE PLON. 

Translated from the French bj I. M. Luystkr. Illustrated 
by Two Heliotjrpes from Steel Engravings by F. Gaillard, 
and Thirty-five of the Master's Compositions, drawn by 
F. Gaillard, and engraved on wood by Carbonneau. 
Second American Edition. One handsome square 8vo 
volume, cloth, gilt and black-lettered, gilt top, bevelled 
boards. Price $4.00. 

From tks Boston Daily Advertiser, 

M. Eueene Ploii has written a complete and fascinating biography of Thor- 
▼aldsen. This great Danish sculptor adopted Winckelmann^s theories of art, and 
endeavored so taithfully to put them into practice that his sculpture is the best 
and truest expression of them ever given. M. Plon gives a dear and singularly 
interesting sketch of the progress of the fine arts in Denmark, and the influence of 
the Frendi school Jthere: and he awakens in the reader a genuine interest in the 
principles of art which guided Thorvaldsen in the method of his work, and in its 
extraordinary success. l*he translation now published by Roberts Brothers is 
made by Miss Luyster from a revised copy, given by the author, and is in every 
way admirable. The illustrations were printed in Paris expressly for this transla- 
tion : they are on India paper, from the original blocks, and are clear and delicate. 
The frontispiece is from Horace Vemet*s portrait of Thorvaldsen. The two 
masters were warm friends, and charming things are told of their appredation of 
imd admiration for each other. 

From the Golden Age, 

Thorvaldsen's Life belongs to romance, but his genius is an inspiration of art. 
The story of the man is pathetic as well can be : the history of the artist is full of 
heroism, aspiration, and triumph. ^ Thorvaldsen's biography is a hard one to write 
delicately ; indeed, it is hard to write at all, because a true biography must come 
out of sympathy and admiration, and there is much in his conduct that it is' impos- 
sible to extenuate, and difficult to tell in a way that shall not offend the modern 
reader. M. Plon has done his work well. He has told the story unexceptionally. 
and interpreted the acts of the master from the spirit, the genius, the destiny ot 
the man rather than by conventional rules. He is an admirable interpreter of'^the 
great Northman's artistic spirit and achievements. The voume, with its finely 
executed cuts and complete account of the great master's works, is a teal contribu- 
tion to the literature of art, and well calculated to foster the growing interest in 
art studies and pursuits. 
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THE GREAT RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

E O C E H O M O. 
ECCE DEUS. 



Although It Ifl now mm* yean rtnee th« pabUcatloii of "Eece Ilomo** ani 
"Ecce Ileus," the Mie of thew extraordinary and reumrkable bookn contluu«f 
quite as large as ever. Some of the ablest and most cultivated minds- Ln the world 
have been devoted to a critical analysis of them. 

The foreuiofft man in England, the ki(i;hc Honorable W. E. Gladstone, has Juflt 
published a book devoted entirely to a review of '"' Ecce Uomo," in which he umi 
the following language : — 

** To me it appears that each page of the book breathes out. as it proceeds, what 
we may call an air, which grows musical by degrees, and which, becoming more 
distinct even as it swells, takes form, as in due time we find, in the articulate oon* 
elusion, * Surely, ttiis is the Son of Ood ; surely, this is the Kin>; of Heaven.* " 

Of " Ecce Deus," whicn may be considered the complement of " Kcce Homo/ 
there are almost as many admirers, the sale of both l>ooks being nearly alike. 

Both volumes bound uniformly Sold separately. Price of each, Sl-60. 

Prof. Ingraliam*s Works. 

THB FRINGE OF TH£ HOUSE OF DAVID s or, ThxM 
Years in the Holy City. 

THE FILIiAR OF FIRE ; or, Israel in Bondage. 

THE THRONE OF DAVID; from the Consecration cf the Shephtrd 
of Bethlehem to the Kebellion of i'rince Absalom. 

The extraordinary interest evinced in these books, from the date of their pnb- 
Ucation to the present time, has in no wise abated. The demand for them is stUl 
M large as ever. 

In three volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt, with illustrations. Sold separately. Prist 
of each, <2.00. 

The Heaven Series. 

HEAVEN OUR HOME. We have no Saviour but Jesus, and no Hodm 
but Heaven. 

MEET FOR E^SAVEN. A State of Grace upon Earth the only Prapft- 
ration for a State of Glory in Heaven. 

XaIFE in heaven. There Faith is changed into Sight, and Hops Is 
passed into UiiMfui Fruition. 

Font Rev, Samuel L. TuttU^ Assistant Secretary of the American. Bible Sodtty 

" I wish that every Christian person could have the perusal of these writings. 
I can never be sufficiently thnukful to him who wrote them for the service that hu 
Lm rendered to me and all others. They have given /or»/( and substance to every 
tuing revealed in tne Scriptures respecting our heavenly home of love^ and they 
have done not a little to invest it with the most powerful attractions to my heart. 
Since I hive eryoyed the privilfge of following the thought of their author, I have 
Celt that there Was a realitif in all these things which 1 have never felt before ; and 
I find myself often thanking Ood for putting it into the heart of a poor worm of 
the dust to spread such glorious representations before our race, ail of wtaoia 
■Caad in need of such a rest." 

In three volumes, 16mo. Sold separately. Price of each, SI -26. 

IfaUed, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the price by the publishata 
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The irr;at interest evinced at this Ume on the subject ot Religion hM aaated a 
Jcmand fur those admirable boolcs, 

Heaven our Home. 

WX DAVE NO 'SAYIOUK BUT JESUS AND NO HOME BUT nJhAYXR. 

Meet for Heaven. 

A STATE OV GRACE UPON EARTH THE ONLT PREPARATION FOB A 

STATE OF QLORY IN HEAVEN. 

Life in Heaven. 

THERE FAITH IS CHANGED INTO SIGHT, AND HOPE IS PASSED 

INTO BLISSFUL FRUITION. 

The enormous sale which these boolcs have had — more than ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES —attests their value and the interest of the 
topics treated. Of all the many notices received, the publishers select the following 
from Kkv. Samukl L. Tcttlb, Assistant Secretary of the American Bible Society : 

** I wh\i that every Christian person could have the perusal of these writinfrs. I 
can i.ever be sufficiently thankful to him who wrote them for the service ttiat he has 
rendered to me and all others. 

"They have given form and substance to everything revealed in the Scrip* 
lures respecting our heavenly home of love^ and they have done not a Utile to 
invest it with the most powerful attractions to my heart. Since I have enjoyed the 
privilege of following the thought of their author, I have felt that there was a reality 
in all these things which I have never felt before ; and I find myself often thanking 
God for putting it into the heart of a poor worm of the dust to spread such gloriuus 
representations before our race, all of whom stand in need of such a rest." 

The price of each volume, handsomely bound in cloth, is S 1.25. Sold by aU 
booksellerSi and mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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The iPrince of the House of David. 

The Pillar of Fire. ^ 

The Throne of DavicL 

These books steadily increase in the estimation of the public 

I'imo, Cloth, each, $ 2.00. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of advertised prioa 



MARGARET. 

By Sylvester Judd. One volume. Price $1.50. 

SELECTIONS FROM SOME NOTABLE REVIEWS. 

From the Southern Quarterly Review, 

•'This book, more than any other that we have read, leads us to be1iev« in th« 

gnsibUity of a distinctive American Literature. ... It bears the impress of N<f« 
ngianJ uptm all its features. It will be called the Yankee novel, and rightly ; for 
nowhere else iiave we seen the thought, dialect, and customs of a New England 
Village, so weil and faithfully represented. . . . More significant to our mind than 
tiiy book tliat has yet appeared in our country. To as it seems to be a prophecy 
of the future. It contemplates the tendencies of American life and character. 
Nowhere else have we seen, so well written out, the very feelings which our rivert 
and wcckIs and mountains are calculated to awaken. . . . We pi edict the time whei 
Ma:-garet will be one of the Antiquary's text-books. It contains a whole magazine 
irfoiriods rehcs and habits. ... as a record of great ideas and pure sentiments, wt 
place it among the few great books of the age." 

From the North A merican Review. 

** We know not where any could go to find more exact and pleasing descrptiont 
of the scenery of New England, or of the vegetable and animal forms which give it 
L'fe. ... As a representation of manners as they were, and in many respects are 
ttill, in New England, this book is of great value." 

From the London Atheturunu 

** This book, though published some time since in America, has only recently 
become known here by a few stray copies that have found their u'ay over. Iti 
leading idea is so well worked out, that, with all its faults of detail, it strikes us as 
^iserving a wider circulation. . . . 'I'lie book bears the impress of a new country, 
jnd is fuTl of rough, uncivilized, but vigorous life. The leading idea which it seems 
intended to expound is, that the surest way to degrade men is to make themselves 
degraded : that so long as that belief does not poison the sources of experience, 
* aU things* — even the sins, follies, mistakes, so rife among men — can be made 
' to work together for good' This doctrine, startling as it may sound at first, is 
wrought out with a fine knowledge of human nature." 

Front the A nti'Slavery Standard, 

** A remarkable book, with much ^ood common sense in it, full of deep thought, 
pervaded throughout with strong religious feeling, a full conception of the essence of 
Christianity, a tender compassion for the present condition of man, and an abiding 
bo]>e through love of what his destiny may be. . . . But all who, like Margaret, 
' dream dreams,' and * see visions,' and look for that time to come when man shall 
have * worked out his own salvation,* and peace shall reign on earth, and good-will 
tc men, will, if they can pardon the fouits of the book for its merit, read it with 
avidity and pleasure." 

From the Boston Daily Advertiser, 

" This is quite a remarkable book, reminding you of Southey's * Doctor,* per- 
haps, more than of any other book. . . . Margaret is a most ang^elic being^ who 
loves everybody and whom everjrbody loves, and whose sweet influence is felt 
whatever she appears. She has visions of ideal beauty, and her waking eyes see 
beauty and }oy in every thing." 

From the Christian Register. 

"I'lis is a remarkable book. Its scene is laid m New England, atid its period 
ionie Lalf century ago. Its materials are drawn from the most familiar element? 
of every-day life. Its merits are so peculiar, and there is so much that is original 
and rich in its contents, that, sooner or later, it will be appreciated. It is impost* 
Vie to predict with assurance the fate of a book, but we shall be much mistaken 
if Margaret does not in due season work its way to a degree of admiration seldoia 
attained by a work of its class." 

Sold everywhere. Mailed^ prepaid^ on receipt of price^ 
hy tie F^iisJkers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 
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» 

Mr88R8. Rohekts Brothf^s propose to isnne, under the flbov« 
beadiiii^, a Series of Handy Volumes, which sha'r! be at once various 
ralu«ble, and popular, — their size a mo-t convenient one, their typopra. 
phy of the very best, and iheir price extrennely low. They will enter- 
tain the render with poetry a% well as with prose; now with fiction, thth 
witli fact; herewith narration, there with inquiry; in some cases with 
the works of livinj? authors, in others with the works of those long since 
dead. It is hoped that they will prove to be either nmusint^ or instruc- 
tive, sometimes curious, often valuable, always haudy. Lach Vol>im«* 
will, as a rule, form a work complete in itself. 
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1. 

HAPPY TirOUGHTS. By F. C. Bcrnand. Price in cloth. 
$1.00 ; paper covers, 75 cents. 

2. 

DOCTOR JACOB. A Novel. By Miss M. Bethah Kdwardu 

Price in cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 75 cents. 

8. 

PLANCHETTE; or, Tlie Despair of Science. Being a full 
account of Modem Spiritualism. Price in cloth, $1.25; papei 
covers, $1.00. 

4. 

EDELWEISS. A Story. By Berthold Auerbach. Price 
in clolh, $1.00 ; paper covers, 75 cents. 

5. 

REALITIES OF IHISn LIFE. By W. Steuart French. 
Price in cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 75 cents. 

6. 

POEMS OF BURAL LIFE. By William Barnes. With 
12 superb illustrutions. Price in cloth, $1 25. 

7. 

GERMAN TALES. By Berthold Auerbach. Price in cloth, 

$1.00. 

8. 

A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. A Novelette. 

Price in cloth, $1.00. 

9. 

MORE HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. Price in 

Cloth, $1.00. 

Other wdumes Vf ill follow the abact at convemeni intervaU, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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The To-Morrow of Death ; 

OR, 

THE FUTURE LIFE ACCORDING 
TO SCIENCE. 

By LOUIS FIGUIER. 

Tkakslated from thb Fksmch, by S. R. CsoacxR. i toL xtimo. I1.75. 



From ikt Literary Worid, 
As its striking; if somewhat sensational title indicates, the book deals with th« 
question of the future life, and purports to present *' a complete theory of Nature, 
a true philosophy of the Universe." It is based on the ascertained fiacts of science 
which the author marshals in such a multitude, and with such skill, as must com- 
mand the admiration of those who dismiss his theory with a sneer. We doubt if 
the marvels of astronomy have ever had so impressive a presentation in popular 
form as they have here. . . . 

The opening chapters of the book treat of the three elements which compose 
man, — body, soul, and life. The first is not destroyed by death, but simply changes 
its form ; the last is a force, like light and heat,— -a mere state of bodies ; the soul 
is indestructible and immortal. After death, according to M. Figuier, the soul be- 
comes incarnated in a new body, and makes part of a new being next superior to 
man in the scale of living existences, — the superhuman. This being lives in the 
ellier which surrounds the earth and the other planets, where, endowed with senses 
and Acuities like ours, infinitely improved, and many others that we know nothing 
of, he leads a life whose spiritual delights it is impossible for us to imagine. . . . 
Those who enjoy speculations about the future life will find in this book firesh and 
pleasant food for their imaginations ; and, to those who delight in the revelations 
of science as to the mysteries that obscure the origin and the destiny of man, these 
pages offer a gallery of novel and really marvellous views. We may, perhaps, ex- 
pi ess our opinion of *'The To-Morrow of Death'* at once comprehensively and 
concisely, by saying that to every mind that welcomes light on these grave que** 
tions, from whatever quarter and in whatever shape it may come, regardless of 
precedents and authorities, this work will yield exquisite pleasure. It will shock 
■ome readers, and amase many ; but it will fascinate and impress alL 
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MADAIilE SWETCHINE. 

BY LUCY LARCOM. 

A well-written history of an excellent and gifted woman, like the *' Life and 
Letters of Madanie Swetchine/' by Count de Falloux, wiil naturally meet with a 
welcome among p<'ople of the truest culture. Madame Swetchine was not a 
Wbman who courted publicity ; but the thread of her life was so interwoven with 
tlie political and religious movements of her time, it was impossible for her to 
escape notice. And it brightens that dark period of strife between France and 
Russia, with which the present century opened, to follow the life-track of this 
Eussian lady, who seemed to have been equally at home in both countries. 

She was intimately acquainted with the noblest men and women of that re- 
markable period, and there is not one of them upon whom her friendship does not 
cast a beautiful glow. 

^he wnM one of those rare beings who seem to have- been created to draw out 
what iM bc8t in others, by the power of sympathy and self-forgetfulness. She was 
a woman of uncommon intellect, and of wide reading ; and every thing she read 
was brought to the standard of a judgment remarkably clear and penetrative : 
indeed, her conversion to the Roman Catholic faith seems to have been ni08tly a 
matter of the head, — a choice between the Greek and the Koman eccle^iiutticisms 
Ijong before her decision was made, her life shows her to have been a humble and 
earneiit Christian ; and, as such, m one whose sympathies took wing higher and 
wider than the opinions in which she had caged herself, her history has a rare value 

One wonders at the amount of good accomplished by her, always a weak in- 
valid. In ord«r to understand how Fhe lived, and what she did, the book must be 
read through ; but some extracts might give a hint of it : — 

"She rarely gave what is called advice, — an absolute solution of a given 
problem : her humility made her shrink from direct responsibilities. She did not 
lecture you. She did not set herself up as a model or guide. She did not say 
* Walk thus; ' but sweetly. ^ L«t us walk together; ' and so, without making the 
slightest pretensions, she often guided those she seemed to fnUow. Young and 
old acknowledged her sway. She never evoked a sentiment, of rivalry, because no 
one ever detected in her a temptation to win admiration at the expenf% of others, 
or to eclipse any person whatever. Uer disinterestedness won pardon for her 
ouperiority. 

^' Sick and erring hearts came and revealed themselves to Madame Swetchine 
in all sincerity ; and she shed upon them, sweetly and gradually, light and truth 
and life. 

** In her turn she drew from this intimate intercourse, added to her own ex- 
quisite penetration, a knowledge of the human heart which amounted almost to 
divination. She knew the science of the soul as physicians know that of the body. 

" Her charity wa^ not a careless and mechanical practice. She consecrated 
to it all iier strength and all her skill. Almsgiving was not, with her, the mere 
fulfilment of a duty. She liked to give pleasure besides doing good, and her 
heart always added something to what her hand gave." 

Madame Swetchine lived a little beyond the boundaries of threescore and ten 
It is only ten years since she died. Ileavcn does not ask to what communion she 
belonged, neither will posterity. The memory of her saintliness is a possession 
to the church universal, in the present and in the future Such a record as here 
Is an inspiration to all who read ) such an example, the most imperative ** Oo 
thou and do likewise." 
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